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PREFACE. 


In all works rendered from the German into the 
- English tongue, the adaptation must necessarily lose 
much of the beauty of the original, the language of 
this Country being too weak and barren to convey to 
the mind of the reader the delicate metaphor, and 
redundant sentences of the German. The translator 
has however as closely as possible followed the style 
of the German, and if his readers should remark a 
somewhat strange expression of thought, action, or 
idea, they must attribute this, which may be con- 
sidered a fault in English Literature, solely to his 
desire to make the work what in truth every transla- 
tion ought to be, a faithful reflection of the original. ' 

The translator of the “ Enchanted Knights,” and 
of the “ Demon of the ring,” need offer no reasons 
for introducing to the English public two of the best 
tales of one of the most renowned writers of fiction 
and legendary romance that even Germany, so pro- 
lifick in works of imagination and ghostliness, ever 


produced. 
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These stories so ingenious in their construction, 
so wonderful in their character, so replete with inci- 
dent and adventure of the most exciting nature, but 
withal so clear of comprehension have met with uni- 
versal favour in Germany. 

Muszus, the author, wasa man of deep intellect 
and fertile imagination, embracing at once the tact 
of the dramatist and the energy and enthusiasm of 
the romancist: capable of imparting his ideas with 
the utmost vividness and enchaining the attention of 
his readers. 

But the fame of Muszus has not been confined to | 
Germany: a translation by Paul de Kock has been 
published in France with very great success. With- 
out using more words of our own in praise of the 
eminent romancist, we lay before the reader the opin- 
ion of Wieland, justly called the German Voltaire, and 
of Paul de Kock, upon the merits of this singular 
production. 


Extract from the Preface of Paul de Kock. 
“The popular Fancy Stories of Museus are enter- 


taining as wellas moral. In every line the author 
excites our curiosity and amuses our imagination and 
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at the same time neglects not to present ridicule in its | 
true light, to chastise vice, and to throw irony and — 
satire upon folly and prejudice. 

If Muszus had only written the Chronicle of the 
Three Sisters that story alone would have been suffi- 
cient to establish his reputation, and to place him upon 
a level with the first authors of Germany. None of 
the tales of the Thousand and one Nights—so rich . 
in beauties and wonders—can enter the lists against .. 
this production, in which the author has lavished all. 
the treasures of fairyism, and joined to the most, ex-. 
traordinary tales, an interesting story of which 
the progress in the midst of the most fantastical 
events.is always clear and not interrupted at every | 
instant by episodes foreign to the tale, as inthe Ara- _ 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. The plan of suspending 
one tale to begin another, and then suspending that. 
to begin a third, tires the attention of the reader, who .., 
vbliged to follow up three stories instead of one, loses 
sight of the events in the early portion of the work 
before he has half perused it, or else he is compelled 
to pause to arrange in his mind the events of the - 
narrative, lest he should confound the different tales, 
and thus grows weary of the work which, instead. 
of diverting fatigues. | 
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 Muszus cannot be reproached with this fault ; his 
stories are never crossed by new tales, and the reader 
arrives untired at the denouement. The “ Chronicle 
of the Three Sisters” presents everything that can 
be expected from a work of this kind. The marvel- 
lousness of the subject, the charm of the descriptions, 
the fantasticalness of the enchantments, make these 
tales powerfully interesting, so that the reader can 
scarcely leave off before he reaches the conclusion. 
If his works seem frivolous to some persons who 
disdain all which belongs not to high literature, 
there are others who will be much gratified in the 
opportunity of indulging, after their more grave 
occupations in the perusal of these tales,and will be 
glad to experience again in mature age some of the 
sensations which charmed their youthful days.” 


Extract from the Preface of Wieland. 


“Tus work in its kind is one of the best publica- 
tions of late years—so rich in the most splendid 
literary productions. The tales it contains may be, 
without the slightest danger, put into the hands of 
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every youth, Far from corrupting the heart they 
are, on the contrary, adapted to develope in young 
heads the ideas which ought to germ there. At my 
age (seventy),.[ have consecrated considerable time 
to superintend a new edition of this work. That is, 
[ think, a sufficient proof that I consider its perusal 
far from dangerous.” | 
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THE CHRONICLE 


OF THE 


THREE SISTERS. 


FIRST BOOK. 


A CERTAIN rich count, whose name many noble 
houses would not care to see here, lived like a king, 
squandered away all his property and possessions, 
kept open house to all who came to see him, and 
entertained them in the most sumptuous manner for. 
three days. His guests reeled away highly delighted 
with the hospitality of their noble entertainer. He 
was fond of backgammon and dice; his court was 
full of golden-curled pages, runners, and heiduques,! 
in brilliant liveries; in his stables were stalled 
innumerable horses, and in his kennels kept 
hounds of the highest breed. This extravagance 
melted his treasures away. He mortgaged town 
after town, sold his jewels and plate, dismissed the 
servants and shot the dogs, so that nothing was left 
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him but an old hunting castle, a virtuous wife, and 
three most beautiful daughters. In this castle he 
lived, after the decay of his fortune, abandoned by 
the whole world. The countess and her three daugh- 
ters attended the kitchen themselves, but, as they 
were ignorant of the culinary art, they could pre- 
pare nothing but potatoes. These frugal repasts did 
not much suit the taste of the lord of the manor; he 
became surly and morose, hallood and swore through 
the large empty building, till the bare walls re- 
echoed his ill humour. 

One beautiful summer’s morning, impelled by 
spleen, he took his hunting spear, and went into 
the forest to kill some game to procure a dainty for 
his dinner. This forest was said to be haunted, 
many a traveller had been led astray, and some 
had never returned, having been strangled by wicked 
gnomes or torn to pieces by wild beasts. The count 
neither believed nor feared any thing from invisible 
powers ; he marched stoutly over hill and dale, crept 
through bush and thorn, but without finding his 
hoped-for prey. Tired at last he sat down under a 
large oak tree to take his dinner, consisting of 
boiled potatoes and salt, the sole contents of his 
pouch, when, by chance lifting his eyes, he beheld— 
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what a sight!—a most. ferocious’ bear striding 
straight towards him. The poor count was very much 
frightened at the apparition; he could not escape, 
nor was he armed to encounter a bear; yet, at all 
hazards, he took the spear in his hands to defend 
himself as well as he could. The monster approach- 
ing closely, stopped and growled these words dis- 
tinctly :—“ Robber ! thou plunderest my honey tree !2 
and shalt pay for thy misdeed with thy life.” ‘Alas ! 
my lord bear,” supplicated the count, “do not de- 
vour me—lI do not covet your honey—I am an honest 
knight. If you feel an appetite, pray content your- 
self with my humble repast, and be my guest.” 
Thereupon he presented to the bear all the potatoes 
in the pouch, but the beast disdained his offer and 
angrily replied, “Wretch! thou canst not redeem thy 
life at that price; promise me instantly thy eldest 
daughter, Wulfield, for a wife, or I devour thee.” 
The count, in his fright, would have promised to 
the enamoured bear his three daughters, and his 
spouse into the bargain, if he had asked for them, 
for necessity knows no law. “She shall be your’s, 
my lord bear,” said he, beginning to recover from 
his fright, “but,” added he cunningly, “on condi- 
tion that you redeem the bride and come yourself to 
B2 
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take her away, as the country’s custom? requires.’’ 
“Tt is a bargain—your hand,” exclaimed the bear, 
stretching out his rough paw, “in seven days I 
redeem my love with an hundred weight of gold, and 
take her home.” “Let it be so settled,” said the 
count,” upon the word of a man!” They then 
separated in peace, the bear trotting to his den; the 
count, who did not tarry long in the terrible forest, 
arrived, by the glimmer of the stars, tired and 
harrassed, at his castle. 

A bear who can speak and act like a man, every 
one knows, is not a natural, but a bewitched one. 
This the count easily conceived, and therefore 
tried to outdo his shaggy son-in-law, and to barri- 
- eade himself in his fortified castle in such a way as to 
make it impossible for the brute to get in on the 
appointed day, and carry off his bride. If ever speech 
and sense, he reasoned, are given to a bear, he is 
after all but a bear, and possesses no more than the 
qualities of a natural one. I hope he will not be 
able to fly, like a bird through the au nor, pass 
through the keyhole like a ghost. 

The next morning he related his adventure in the 
forest to his spouse and the young ladies. Wulfield, 
hearing that she was to be wedded to a hideous bear, 
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was frightened into a swoon; the mother wrung her 
hands and lamented aloud ; the sisters despaired and 
trembled with fear and alarm; but the count ex- 
amined the walls and ditches which surrounded the 
castle, and took care to see that the iron gate was 
bolted and locked, wound up the draw-bridge, and, 
after securing every accessible passage, went to the 
watch tower, and found there a strongly mured closet 
under the pinnacle, in which he confined the young 
lady who in her distress tore her soft flaxen hair, 
and nearly wept her azure eyes out. Six days had 
now elapsed and the seventh began to dawn, when 
from the forest a loud noise was heard, as though 
Arthur’s chase* were coming that way ; — whips 
cracked, bugles sounded, horses stamped, wheels 
rattled, and a splendid state carriage, surrounded by 
horsemen, was seen rolling rapidly over the plain 
towards the castle. All the bolts unfastened without 
effort, the gates flew open, the draw-bridge went 
down, and a young prince, beautiful as a summer’s 
morning, dressed in velvet embroidered with silver 
descended from the carriage. Around his neck was a 
triple chain of gold twice the length of a man; his hat 
was encircled with a string of pearls and diamonds 


which dazzled the eyes, and the clasps which fastened 
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an ostrich feather was worth a duchy. Quick as 
lightning he went up the winding stairs of the 
turret, and a moment afterwards the affrighted bride 
descended trembling in hisarms. The noise awakened 
the count from his morning slumber, and when, 
opening the window of his bed room, he saw coaches 
and horses, knights and men at arms in the court 
yard—his daughter in the arms of a stranger, who 
after lifting her into the wedding carriage, left with 
the whole train by the castle gate, his heart sank 
within him, and he began to lament loudly. “ Adieu, 
my dear daughter! Adieu, thou bride of a bear !” 
Wulfield heard the voice of her father, and waived an 
adieu with her handkerchief from the carriage window. 

The parents were saddened by the loss of their 
daughter, and looked at each other in silent con- 
sternation. The countess did not believe her own 
eyes, and thought the abduction of her daughter 
nothing but a trick of the devil. Taking a bunch of 
keys she ran up to the watch tower, and opened 
the cell in the hope of finding Wulfield there, but 
she saw neither her daughter nor anything belonging 
to her. On the table she perceived a silver key, 
and looking through the dormer distinguished at a 
distance a cloud of dust ascending towards the east, 
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and heard the shouts and huzzas of the wedding 
party just entering the forest. Sorrowfully she 
descended from the tower, put on a mourning dress, 
strewed her head with ashes, and wept for three 
days, her husband and daughters joining in her 
lament. On the fourth day the count left his 
mourning room to take an airing, and whilst crossing 
the yard he perceived a fine chest of solid ebony 
securely locked. He easily guessed the contents ; 
the countess gave him the key which she had 
found in Wulfield’s room, he opened the chest with 
it, and found to his delight a hundred-weight of 
doubloons of the same coinage. Rejoiced at the 
sight, he forgot all his woes, bought falcons and 
horses, fine dresses for his wife and the pretty young 
ladies, took servants in his pay, and began again to 
riot and squander till the last doubloon was drawn 
from the chest. The treasure gone, he again fell 
into debt, and his impatient creditors plundered 
the castle so completely, that they left nothing but 
one old falcon. The countess and her daughter 
again boiled potatoes, and the count, with the falcon 
on his arm, rove daily through the fields, driven to 
this exercise by the monotony of his life. Once, 
as he cast the falcon, the bird flew high in the air, 
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and would not return to the hand of its master, al- 
though he lured it. He followed its flight as well as 
he could through the large plain till the bird approach- 
ed the calamitous forest, which the count would not 
any more dare to enter, and therefore gave up the 
chase. Suddenly an enormous eagle ascended above 
the forest, and pursued the falcon, which, on seeing 
so far superior an enemy, returned with the swiftness 
of an arrow to its master for shelter, but the eagle, 
darting from the sky, struck one of his heavy talons 
into the count’s shoulder, and with the other crushed 
the faithful falcon. The alarmed count endeavoured 
to disengage himself from the feathered monster by 
blows and thrusts with his spear. The eagle how- 
ever seized the weapon, broke it like a reed, and 
screamed in his ear with a loud voice :—“ Audacious 
man! why disturbest thou my airy dominion with 
thy bird hunting—the crime thou hast committed 
will cost thee thy life.” This speech of the bird 
made the count aware of the nature of the adven- 
ture that had befallen him, so, taking courage, he 
said :—Patience, my lord eagle, patience! What 
have I done to you? my falcon has suffered for his 
offence—I leave him to you to satisfy your ap- 
petite.” “No,” said the eagle, “I feel to day an 
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appetite for human flesh, and thou seemest to me a 
fat morsel.” “Pardon,” my lord eagle,” shrieked 
the count in agony, “Ask what you like from me, 
and I will give it to you—only spare my life.” 
“Well,” said the murderous bird, “I take thee at 
thy word—thou hast two handsome daughters— 
I want a consort—promise me thy daughter Adelaide 
for a wife, and thou mayest return in peace, and I 
shall redeem her with two bars of gold, each weigh- 
ing an hundred pounds. In seven weeks I come to 
take my lady-love home.” Upon this the bird 
arose and disappeared in the clouds. 

Necessity makes a man part with everything. 
When the father saw the traffic with his daughters 
’ go profitable to him, he consoled himself upon their 
loss. Thus he came home in very good temper, 
carefully concealing his adventure, partly to avoid 
the reproaches which he feared from the countess, 
and partly not to afflict too soon the heart of his 
beloved daughter. For appearance sake, he com- 
plained of the loss of his falcon, which, he said, had 
flown away. 

Adelaide was a spinner superior to any in the 
country, as well as a skilful weaver, and at that 
moment she took a most beautiful piece from the 
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loom, as fine as cambric, which she bleached on a 
grass plot not far from the castle. Six weeks and 
six days had now passed away ; the handsome spin- 
ner had no presentiment of her impending fate, 
though the father, who became more melancholy as 
the time of the visit approached, threw out several 
hints, by narrating fictitious dreams, or by alluding 
to the fate of long-forgotton Wulfield. Still Ade- 
laide was in high spirits, and believed that the state 
of her father’s health was the cause of his whimsical 
fancies. On the appointed day, she capered towards 
the bleaching turf, and spread her linen to imbibe the 
morning dew. After having attended to her bleaching, 
she looked leisurely around and saw a most beautiful 
train of knights and sqiures approaching. Not having 
yet made her morning toilet, she hid behind a rose-bush 
in full bloom, and peeped through its branches to see 
the magnificent cavalcade. The handsomest of the 
number, a tall and slender knight, with an open 
helmet, gallopped to the bush, addressing her in a 
soft voice :—“ I see you—I am looking for you, my 
pretty love—do not hide yourself. Quickly mount 
with me, my pretty eagle’s bride.” Adelaide was 
thunderstruck at hearing these words. The amiable 
knight had pleased her very much, but the -words 
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“eacle’s bride” made her blood freeze in her veins. 
She sunk upon the grass, her senses departed, and 
on awakening she found herself on the breast of the 
charming knight on the road to the forest. Her 
mother in the mean time prepared the breakfast, 
and Adelaide’s absence being noticed, she sent her 
youngest daughter to seek her, who went out and did 
not return. The mother’s heart foreboded nothing 
good, and, wanting to learn what had made her daugh- - 
ter stay away so long, shealso went. The count knew 
well what had occurred, and his heart beat violently 
in his breast; he followed to the grass plot where 
his wife and daughter still sought for Adelaide, call- 
ing her by name; he, too, called aloud, though he 
well knew that all calling and searching was vain. 
On his way he passed the rose-bush, where he saw 
something glitter, and when he looked closely found 
it to be two golden eggs, each weighing an hundred 
pounds. Now he could not any longer conceal from 
his wife what had really befallen his daughter. 
“Infamous soul vendor! Do you thus sacrifice 
to Moloch your own flesh and blood?” The: 
count, not generally very eloquent, exculpated 
himself as he best could by detailing the imminent 
danger. of his life, but the disconsolate mother ceased . 
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not to overwhelm him with bitter reproaches. To 
terminate her upbraidings he employed the most 
infallible remedy—that is, to be silent and let his 
lady talk as long as she liked. Meanwhile he rolled 
the golden eggs to a place of safety. After that he 
wore three days’ mourning for decency’s sake, think- 
ing only how to re-commence his former life. Ina 
short time the castle was again the habitation of joy, 
and the Elysium of greedy guests. Balls, tourna- 
ments, and splendid feasts were alternately given. 
Bertha, the remaining daughter, attracted at the 
court of her father the eyes of all the stately knights, 
hike the silvery moon, the gaze of sentimental 
wanderers in a clear summer’s night. It was she 
who used to award the prizes at the knightly sports, 
and to lead the dance with the conquering knight. 
The hospitality of the count and the beauty of the 
daughter allured the most noble knights from the 
remotest parts of the country. Many wooed the 
rich heiress, but among so many competitors choice 
was not an easy matter for Bertha all of them ex- 
celling in nobility, beauty, and grace. The lovely girl 
‘was selecting and choosing till the golden eggs upon 
which the count had not spared the file, had 
dwindled away to the size of a hazel nut. The 
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count’s finances now soon relapsed into their former 
state, the townaments discontinued, the knights and 
squires disappeared, the castle fell into its pristine 
appearance and solitude, and the noble family once 
more resumed their frugal potatoe meals. The 
count, again ill humoured, took to the fields, wish- 
ing for new adventures, but shunning the bewitched 
forest found none. Following once a covey of 
partridges, he advanced farther than usual, and 
arrived close to the dreaded forest; not daring to 
enter it, he went along its borders, and perceived 
an immense fish pond, which he had never seen 
before, and through whose crystal waters he saw 
innumerable trout disporting in the lhmpid wave. 
He was much pleased at the discovery, and as the 
pond had a very innocent exterior, he hurried home 
to make a net to ensnare its mute imhabitants. 
Next morning at an early hour he reached the pond 
and chanced to find a little boat lying on the rushes— 
he jumped into it, rowed merrily about, cast the net,. 
caught at one draught more trout than he could carry,. 
and then delighted with his prize, made for the shore.. 
When about a stone’s throw from the bank, the boat 
suddenly stopped and became immoveable, as if 
fastened to the ground. The count believed that it. 
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had stranded, and worked with all his force to set it 
afloat, but in vain. The water flowed around, and the 
boat far above the water, was as if hanging upon a 
rock. The inexperiencd fisherman felt not at all at 
his ease, and though the boat wereasthough nailed to a 
bank, the shore appeared to recede, the pond to swell 
to the size of a sea, waves began to mount, billows to 
foam and roar, and to his alarm he discovered that 
a fish of most enormous proportions was carrymg 
him and his boat away upon its back. He resigned 
himself to his fate, awaitmmg what would next occur. 
All at once the fish dived, and the boat was again 
afloat, but a moment afterwards this prodigy of the 
sea was visible above the water, and then opening 
its horrid jaws, like the gates of hell, the following 
words sounded distinctly from the dark abyss :— 
“Audacious fisherman! what art thou doing here ? 
Thou art murdering my subjects.—thou shalt forfeit 
thy life for this crime.” The count was already so 
well used to similar adventures that he knew how to 
conduct himself. Seeing that the fish could be 
sensibly spoken to, he soon recovered from his first 
surprise, and boldly said :—“My lord Behemoth,’ do 
not violate hospitality, but grant me a dish from 
your watery domains—if you came to visit me, my 
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kitchen and cellar should be entirely at your service.” 
“We are not yet so intimate,” answered the monster— 
“ Knowest thou not it is the right of the stronger 
to devour the weaker? Thou hast stolen my subjects 
to swallow them, and I shall do the same to thee!” 
On this the fish opened its jaws still wider, as if he 
were about to engulph the boat, man and mouse.§ 
“Alas! spare my life,” shrieked the count—“You 
see I would make but a poor breakfast for your 
shark-like belly.” The monstrous fish pondered for 
a moment—‘‘ Well,” said he, “I know thou hast a 
handsome daughter—promise her to me in marriage, 
and take thy life as a boon.” The count seeing the 
fish’s thoughts turned into that channel, dismissed 
all fear. “ She is at your service—you are a valiant 
son-in-law, to whom an honest father cannot refuse 
his clnld—but how will you redeem the bride ac- 
cording to custom?” “I have,” said the fish, 
“neither gold nor silver; but at the bottom of this 
sea is an immense treasure of pearls of the finest 
grain—ask and thou shalt have.” “In that case,” 
said the count, “three bushels of the finest will not 
be too much for a lovely bride.” “They are thine,” 
said the fish, concluding, “and the bride is mine—in 
seven months I carry my lady love home.” He 
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then, by wagging his tail, quickly drove the boat 
ashore. The count took his trout home, had them 
boiled, and, as well as the countess and the handsome 
Bertha, found this Carthusian dinner very much to 
their taste. The young lady did not know how 
dearly she would have to pay for her dinner. Mean- 
while the moon had waned six times, and the count 
nearly forgotten his adventure, but when the 
horned Aster began to fill for the seventh time, he 
became thoughtful upon the impending catastrophe, 
and, unwilling to be a spectator of the coming scene, 
undertook a short journey into the country. In the 
sultry hour of noon, the day when Luna was at her 
full, a troop of stately horsemen approached the 
castle. The countess, astonished at seeing so many 
visitors, knew not whether she ought to open the 
gate or not, but as a well known knight announced 
himself she no longer hesitated. At the time when 
tournaments were held at the castle, the season of 
the count’s wealth and prosperity, this knight had 
many times fought in the lists, received the reward 
of his valour from the finely moulded hands of 
Bertha, and led the dance with her. Since the 
change in the fortunes of the family he had disap- 
peared as well as the other knights. The good 
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countess blushed at her poverty—not having any- 
thing with which to entertain the knight and his 
suite. But as he never drank wine, he only went to 
beg a draught of water from the cool well of the 
castle, as he used to do on former visits, and from 
which habit he was by his friends jocosely called the ~ 
‘‘Water Knight.” Bertha sped, on asign of hermother, 
to the well, filled a pitcher and poured the water into 
a crystal cup for the knight. He took it from her 
pretty little hand, put it to his mouth at the same 
place where she had previously kissed it with her 
purple lips, and pledged her in a bumper. During 
this occurence the countess found herself in great 
perplexity at her inability to present any refreshment 
to her guests, but bethinking herself that there was 
in the castle garden a ripe water melon, she instantly 
went and plucked it, then placmg it on an earthen 
plate which she decked with vine leaves, surrounding 
it with the prettiest and most odorous flowers. When 
hastening to present it to her guests, she found the 
castle yard deserted—neither man at arms nor horses 
were to be seen, no knight, no squire was there. She 
called for her daughter Bertha but no reply—she 
searched for her all over the castle, but in vain. In 
the vestibule were three sacks, made of new linen, 
c 
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which she did not perceive at first, because of her sur- 
prise, and which when touched seemed to be filled 
with dried peas. Her sorrow did not then allow her 
a closer inspection. The good mother abandoned 
herself entirely to despair, and wept continually till 
the evening, when her husband returned and beheld 
her in the utmost wretchedness. She could not 
conceal from him the event of the day, although she 
would fain have done so, dreading to incur his anger 
for having allowed a strange knight to enter the castle, 
and rob them of their beloved daughter. The count 
consoled her affectionately, and only asked for the 
sacks of peas, of which she had spoken, and went 
with her to look at them. Opening them in her 
presence, what was the surprize of the afflicted 
countess on seeing real pearls, large as garden peas, 
finely drilled, of beautiful form, and of the finest 
grain rolling out. She saw that the robber of her 
daughter had paid her each tear with a real pearl, 
conceived a very high idea of his mches and station, 
and consoled herself by thinking that this son-in-law 
was not a monster, but a stately knight—an opinion 
which the count took good care not to shake. 

Now the parents had lost all their daughters, but 
in lieu they possessed an immense treasure. The 
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count soon turned part of it into money. From 
morning till evening the castle was thronged with 
jews and merchants who bargained for the costly 
jewels. The count redeemed his towns, gave his 
hunting castle in lease to one of his feoffers, went to 
inhabit his former residence, re-established his court, 
and lived thenceforth not a spendthrift, but a good 
husbandman, perhaps because he had no other 
daughter to sell. The noble pair would have found 
themselves in a very comfortable state, were it not that 
the countess was unable to console herself for the loss 
of her, daughters, for whom she wept in silence and 
always wore mourning. For some time she hoped 
again to see her Bertha and the pearl knight return, 
and as often as a stranger was announced at court 
she expected to see her son-in-law. At last the 
count could not let her any longer languish in vain 
hopes, and in the confidential bed-room, where many 
a man’s secrets are divulged, he confessed to her, 
that her splendid son-in-law was but a horrible 
fish. “Alas,” exclaimed she in agony, “have I 
borne children that they may become the prey of 
disgusting monsters! What is earthly happiness? 
what are treasures to a childless mother!” “Dear 
wife,” answered the count, “be consoled—it cannot 
Ba 
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be remedied—if it depended on me you should not 
be childless.” The countess, misconstruing the 
meaning ‘of those words, took them to heart. She 
thought her husband was reproaching her on her in- 
creasing age and barrenness, when as yet he was a 
strong and vigorous man. It greived her so much 
that she fell into a deep melancholy—friend Hein? 
would have been a welcome guest had he then 
called upon her. 
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SECOND BOOK. 


Au the ladies at court shared the sufferings of 
the countess, lamented and cried with her, and. tried 
sometimes to dispel the lady’s affliction by singing 
and playing on the harp, but her heart was inac- 
cessible to joy. Every maid of honour gave some 
good advice, and suggested a remedy to banish the 
thoughts which oppressed her, still nothing was 
found that could diminish her grief. The young 
maiden whose office it was to present her with water® 
was the most modest and discreet of them all, and 
much beloved by her mistress. Within her breast 
beat a feeling heart, qand her lady’s sorrow brought 
frequent tears into hereyes. Not liking to appear for- 
ward, she had till then always preserved silence, but 
at last she could not resist her inward urging to pro- 
pose a remedy as a balm to the wounded feelings of 
the countess. “ Noble dame,” spoke she, “if you 
listened to me, I could tell you'the means whereby 
your suffering heart would be relieved.” The countess 
replied, “ Speak freely.” “ Not far from this palace,”’ 
replied the maiden, “lives a pious hermit, in a soli- 
tary cavern, to whom many sufferers pilgrimate in 
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the hope of finding an alleviation to their various 
calamities. What if you were to ask the saintly man’s 
aid and holy advice? If nothing else, his prayers 
would at least recall your former tranquillity.” The 
countess fayoured this proposal. Wrapping herself 
in pilgrim’s weed, she went to see the godly anchoret, 
told him her sorrows, and, presenting him with a 
rosary of fine pearls, implored his benediction. The 
blessing she received was so effectual, that before 
the closing of the year the countess was completely 
released from her melancholy, and cheered by an 
heir. The birth of the pretty boy made the whole 
county the scene of bliss and rejoicing. The father 
gave him for name, “ Reginald, the Child of Won- 
der.” He was beautiful as the god of love himself, 
and his education was attended with such care, that it 
would lead to the belief that the aurora of philan- 
thropic institutions had already shed its lustre upon 
the horizon of Germany. He grew merrily, to the 
joy of his father and consolation of his mother, who 
‘ guarded him as carefully as the pupil of her eye; 
but although he being the favourite of her heart, she 
did not lose the remembrance of her three daughters. 
Many times, when pressing the little smiling Reginald 
to her breast, a tear fell upon his cheeks ; and when 
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the lovely boy advanced in age he often dolefully 
- inquired :—“ Why, dear mama, do you cry?” But 
the countess wisely abstained from lettmg him know 
the cause of her secret sorrows, for, besides her hus- 
band, none knew what had become of the three 
young countesses. Many speculative persons pre- 
tended that they had eloped with errant knights—a 
circumstance at that time far from uncommon ; others 
knew them to be hid in a nunnery; while others had 
seen them in the suite of the Queen of Burgundy or 
the Countess of Flanders. Yet at last Reginald ob- 
tained, by caressing, the secret from his mother. She 
narrated to him the adventures of the three sisters, 
with all the particulars, and not a single word of 
those miraculous stories was lost to his attentive 
mind. Henceforth he had no other desire than to 
become able to bear arms and go forth upon adven- 
tures, to discover his sisters in the enchanted forest, 
and to disenchant them. As soon as he was knighted, 
he asked his father’s leave to depart, as he pretended, 
upon an expedition into Flanders. The count was 
pleased to see the chivalrous spirit of his son, gave 
him horses and armour, squires, and men-at-arms, 
and, with a blessing, dispatched him, in spite of his 
mother’s objections. The joyous knight had scarcely. 
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turned his back upon his native town, when he left 
the high road, and with knightly ardour gallopped 
towards the hunting castle. There he demanded 
the hospitality of his vassal, who received and treated 
him with proper courtesy and respect. At the first 
rays of the sun, the inhabitants of the castle being 
yet under the all-conquering power of Morpheus, he 
saddled his horse, left his suite behind, and hurried, 
full of spirits and courage, towards the enchanted 
forest. The farther he entered, the thicker grew the 
copse. All around him was solitary and desolate, and 
the densely grown trees seemed to bar the young 
adventurer’s steps. He dismounted, left his horse to 
graze, and, sword in hand, hewed his way through 
the thicket, climbed steep rocks, and glided down 
precipices. After much trouble he arrived in a sinu- 
ous vale, through which a clear brook wound its way. 
Following its serpentine course, he perceived in the 
distance a grotto in a rock opening its subterranean 
throat, and before it something moving in the shape 
of a human being. The audacious youth quickened 
his pace, forced his way through the trees, and stop- 
ping opposite the grotto, peeped from behind the 
large oaks, and lo! he discovered a lady sitting on the 
grass, caressing a young mis-shapen bear in her lap 
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whilst one of a larger size was gambolling around 
—now standing upright, then again throwing a 
summersault—a performance which the young lady 
seemed very much to enjoy. Reginald, from the 
description his mother had given him of his sister 
Wulfield, at once recognized her, sprang quickly from 
the thicket to make himself known ; but as soon as the 
young lady saw the youth, she screamed aloud, threw 
the young bear upon the grass, and running towards 
the new comer, addressed him in a melancholy voice, 
thus :—“O youth—what unfortunate star brings 
you hither? Here dwells a savage bear which 
devours every human being that approaches his 
abode—fly and save yourself!” He inclined himself 
modestly towards the beauteous lady, and answered :— 
«Fear nought, beautiful mistress! I know this forest 
and all the events connected with it, and came to 
break the spell that keeps you here a captive.” 
“Young fool,” said she, “who are you, to pretend 
to untie this powerful enchantment—how can you 
accomplish this ?”” “ With this arm and sword,” said — 
he. “I am Reginald, the Child of Wonder, the son 
of the count whom this enchanted forest has deprived 
of three most beautiful daughters. Are you not 
Wulfield, his first born?” At these words the lady 
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became still more frightened, and looked at the youth 
in silent amazement. He made use of this pause te 
prove his right to call her sister so clearly, that she 
could no longer doubt him to be her brother. She 
embraced him tenderly, whilst her knees trembled 
with fear for -his endangered life. Thereupon Wul- 
field conducted her beloved guest into the grotto to 
seek a place to conceal him. In this large and 
sombre vault was a heap of moss, serving the bear 
and his cubs for a couch. Opposite stood a magnifi- 
cent bed, with gold-laced damask curtains, for the 
lady. Reginald was obliged to accommodate himself 
hastily under it, and await his further destiny. The 
slightest noise was interdicted, on penalty of forfeit- 
ing his life; the anxious sister recommended him 
chiefly neither to sneeze nor cough. Scarcely was 
the young adventurer in his place of refuge before 
the atrocious bear entered the cavern grumbling, and 
snuffling every where about with his blood-smeared 
muzzle: he had espied in the forest the knight’s 
eream-coloured horse and torn it to pieces. Wulfield 
sat on her state bed as though upon thorns—her heart 
was sad and oppressed, because she easily perceived. 
that her lord and master was in his bear temper 
by suspecting a strange guest in hiscavern. She did 
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not therefore forget to fondle him tenderly, to stroke 
his back with her soft hand, and to tickle him behind 
his ears; but the sullen brute paid little attention to 
her caresses. “I scent human flesh,” growled the 
devourer. “ Beloved bear,” said the lady, “you are 
mistaken—what would bring a human being to this 
desolate spot ?”” “I scent human flesh,” he repeated, 
prying round the silken bed. The knight did not feel 
very comfortable, and, in spite of his courage, a cold 
perspiration broke out upon his forehead. The per- 
plexing position in which Wulfield found herself 
endued her with firmness and courage. “ Friend 
bear,” said she, “you begin to be too tiresome— 
away from my couch, or fear my anger!” The un- 
couth bear cared little for this threat, and did not, 
cease to bustle about the bed hangings ; yet, however 
much of a bear, he still was henpecked, for as soon 
as he intended to force his large head under the 
bedstead, Wulfield took courage and gave him so 
effectual a kick in the side, that he crept humbly to 
his couch, squatted in the corner, sucked his paws, — 
and licked his young ones. Soon afterwards he fell 
asleep, and snored as a bear only can snore. As soon 
as good Wulfield perceived it she refreshed her bro; 
ther with a cup of sack and biscuits, and exherted 
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him to be of good cheer, as the greatest danger had 
already passed. Reginald was so tired by the events 
of the day that shortly he fell into a deep slumber, 
and snored as if he wished to outdo his brother-in- 
law, the bear. On awakening he found himself on 
a splendid couch, in a silk-tapestried room; the 
morning sun shone brilliantly through the drawn 
curtains; on a velvet-covered stool close to the bed 
lay his dress, with his knightly armour, and a silver 
bell to ring for the servants. He could not imagine 
how he happened to be transported from the awful 
cavern to this splendid palace, and doubted if he were 
dreaming now—or whether his adventure had been a 
dream. To ascertain the truth he rang the bell—a 
well dressed valet-de-chambre entered, asked for 
orders, and announced that his sister, Wulfield, and 
her husband, Albert the bear, ardently desired to see 
him. The young count could not overcome his sur- 
prize; and, though at the mention of the bear a 
shudder ran through his frame, he quickly dressed 
and stepped into the outer room—there pages, 
runners, and heiduques were awaiting him. With 
this suite. he traversed many most splendid apart- 
ments and ante-chambers, and at last arrived at the 
audience hall, where his sister received him with the 
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air and grace of a princess. With her were two 
lovely children—a young prince seven years old, and 
a sweet little princess yet unable to walk. A moment 
afterwards entered Albert ;—nothing of the terrible 
countenance or form of a bear was to be seen upon 
him, but.he appeared the most amiable of princes. 
Wulfield presented her brother to him, and Albert 
embraced his brother-in-law with fraternal tenderness 
and affection. 

The prince and his whole court were for certain 
days enchanted by an inimical power. They pos- 
sessed, however, the privilege of returning to their 
naturalstate every seventh day, from sunrise to sun- 
rise, till the silvery stars on the horizon began to 
grow pale; then the spell spread with the falling of 
the morning dew over the land,—the castle changed 
into a steep imaccessible rock—the beautiful park 
into a dismal solitude—the fountains and cascades 
into dim and muddy pools—the lord of the castle 
became a shaggy bear—the knights and squires bad- 
gers and martens—the ladies of honour and cham- 
bermaids owls and bats, which cooed and wailed all 
day and night. It was on such a day of disenchant- 
ment that Albert bore his bride home. The lovely 
Wulfield, who had wept for six days at the thought 
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of becoming the prey of a shaggy bear, dismissed her 
sorrow when she found herself in the arms of a gay 
young knight, conveying her to a splendid palace, 
where a brilliant bridal was awaiting them. She was 
received with song and music by pretty young girls 
crowned with myrtles, who took off her country dress 
and attired her in regal splendour. Though not vain 
by nature, she still could not suppress the secret 
pleasure she felt on admiring her beauty reflected by 
the crystal mirrors which met her gaze on every side. 
A splendid banquet followed the marriage ceremony, 
and a brilliant ball concluded the festivities of the 
day. The charming bride felt happy im her love, 
whose symptoms for the first time quickened the 
pulsations of her virgin heart,!° according to the cus- 
tom of our chaste ancestry, and the repugnant image 
of a bear consort was completely banished from her 
imagination. At midnight her fond husband led her 
to the bridal bedroom, and when they entered the 
apartment the gods of love (painted on the ceiling) 
seemed to move their wings in token of their Joy. 
The young bride’s most pleasant morning dream 
had just vanished, when she awoke, and, with a kiss, 
intended breaking her husband’s slumber also—not 
_ finding him by her side, she raised the bed-curtains, 
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and what a surprise! found herself transported 
into a sombre cave, the rays of day pouring dimly 
through its mouth scarcely throwing sufficient light 
to make visible a fright-inspiring bear who crept out 
of a corner, glancing dolefully towards her. The un- 
happy bride sunk insensible on her couch, and re- 
mained in that state for a considerable time; at 
length, recovering from her swoon and regaining 
strength, she loudly bewailed her hard destiny, and, 
from without the cavern, a hundred screeching owls 
responded to her lament. The sentimental bear could 
no longer remain a spectator of this heart-rending 
scene. To give vent to the feelings which over- 
whelmed him, he left his couch, moved slowly into 
the forest, and did not return till the close of the 
seventh day. The joy on the wedding day had been 
so universal, that no one had thought of placing vic- 
tuals and refreshments on the bed of the bride, to 
sustain her during the days of enchantment, for the 
spell had no power over any thing in immediate con- 
tact with her, except her husband, who would have 
become a bear in the hour of metamorphosis, even 
though in her arms. Wulfield’s distress was such, 
that for two days nothing approached her lips; but 
Nature at last asserted her rights, for craving hunger 
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compelled her to leave the cave in search of suste- 
nance—the hollow of her hand served her as a cup 
to moisten her parched lips at a neighbouring rill— 
she plucked some blackberries and acorns, in- 
stinctively swallowed them, and carried an apron full 
home, more by natural impulse than by any regard 
for her existence; death to her would have been a 
blessing. Hoping for an early release from her trou- 
bles she, on the eve of the sixth day, fell asleep, and 
awoke the following morning in the same splendid 
apartment into which she had been led on the bridal 
night, finding every thing in the same order as 
before. The handsomest and most loving of husbands 
was by her side, representing in moving and eloquent 
language his sympathy for the deplorable state to 
which his irresistible love had reduced her, beseech- 
ing her pardon with tears in his eyes. He explained 
the nature of the enchantment, and how its influ- 
ence ceased every seventh day, and gave to all their 
natural form. Wulfield was moved by the tenderness 
and eloquence of her husband, who had convinced 
her that a matrimonial state in which one day out of 
seven is cloudless and happy, may be considered as 
very tolerable, for only the best assorted marriages 
can, glory in such a blessing ;—in short, she became 
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resigned to her fate, returned love for love, and ren- 
dered Albert the happiest bear under the sun. Not 
to be any more exposed to hunger, she took care to 
provide herself always with oranges, almonds, and 
the most delicate confectionary, and fruits; nor did 
she forget to put into her bed several flasks of wine, 
so that her kitchen and cellar contained every thing 
necessary during the metamorphosis. 

Twenty-one years had now elapsed since Wulfield 
first came to inhabit the enchanted forest, and none 
of her youthful charms had suffered from the influ- 
ence of time, nor did their mutual love feel the flight 
of years; for Mother .Nature, in spite of all the 
charms disturbing her dominions, still maintains 
her authority; and as long as things are withdrawn 
by magic from her control, she carefully watches 
over her rights, and prevents time from exercising 
its influence over them. So, according to the testi- 
mony of holy wmitings, the seven sleepers, after 
their sleep of an hundred years,3 arose as fresh 
and vigorous from the Roman catacombs as when 
they had entered, and their age had in fact only 
increased by a single night. Wulfield, following the 
calculations of good dame Nature, had lived but three 
years, and was still in the flower of age; it was 
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the same with her husband and the whole enchanted 
court. 

All this the noble pair explained to the gallant 
knight, in a bower of jasmine and honeysuckle, during 
a morning walk in the park. The happy day passed too 
fleetly in the midst of splendor and festivities. After 
the banquet, a drawing-room was held. Some of the 
courtiers promenaded the park with the ladies, till 
the trumpet’s call summoned them to the evening 
banquet, m a large gallery surrounded with mirrors, 
and lighted by countless wax candles, where the 
company made merry till the midnight hour tolled. 
Wulfield filled her pockets and advised her brother 
to do the same. When the cloth was removed 
Albert appeared agitated, and whispered something 
to his wife, whereupon she took her brother Reginald 
aside, and said in a sad voice :—“ Dear brother, we 
must part, the hour of metamorphosis is not distant, 
when all the pleasures of the palace will vanish. 
Albert fears, lest he should not be able to resist his 
brutal instinct, to tear you in pieces, upon meeting 
you after the approaching change. Leave this un- 
lucky forest, never to return.” “Alas, replied Re- 
ginald, “happen what may, I cannot depart from 
you, my friends; I came to find you, and since you 
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are discovered, I mean to quit this forest but in your 
company.—Say, how can I break the powerful 
spell?” ‘ Alas,” said she, “no mortal can help 
us.” Here Albert approached, and learning the 
hazardous resolution of the’ young man, exhorted — 
him so earnestly, that at last, moved by the tears of 
his sister, and the friendly expostulation of the 
knight, he decided upon leaving the amiable pair. 

' Prince Albert affectionately embraced the brave 
youth, who, after having taken a cordial leave of his 
sister, wished to depart, but Albert took out of his 
pocket book three hairs of a bear, and rolling them 
up in a piece of paper, presented them to Albert as 
if jestingly for a token in remembrance of his ad- 
ventures in the forest, “but,” added he, earnestly, 
“do not despise this trifle; and should you ever 
require help, rub these three hairs between bi 
hands, and await the result.” 

In the castle yard stood a splendid pheton, drawn 
by six black horses, surrounded by a multitude 
of horsemen and servants, which Reginald entered. 
‘«‘ Adieu,” my brother, responded Reginald, the Child 
of Wonder ; and the carriage rolling over the draw- 
bridge, was in a moment out of sight. The silvery 
stars were still glittermg on the heavens; the train 
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the train flew through forests and deserts, over steppes, 
over plains, over mountains and rocks, through vallies 
and rivers, without cease, without rest, gallopmg 
full speed. Having thus proceeded for an hour, dark 
night began to lift her sombre veil, the heavenly 
lights, already pale, then slowly disappeared ; all on a 
sudden now, as if through magic power, the child of 
~ wonder found himself thrown on Nature’s verdant 
carpet, and horse and man and equipage were gone— 
he knew not how—not where, but, by the glimmer 
of the morning sun, he saw six coal-black ants -draw- 
ing an empty nut-shell to a neigbouring ant-hill. 
The manly knight knew very well how to explain 
this venture, and took good care to crush none of the 
ants. He quietly awaited sun-rise, and, being still 
closé to the forest decided upon seeing his younger 
sisters, and should he fail in breaking the spell that 
bound them, he would at least enjoy the pleasure of 
the meeting. | 
.. He was erring for three days in the forest without 
encountering adventure, and had just consumed the 
last morsel of the food from Albert’s banquet, when 
he heard a sound high in the air, resembling that of 
a ship with spread sails ploughing the foaming main. 
He looked up, and lo! a powerful eagle was descend- 
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ing on a nest built upon a millenary oak. Reginald, 
greatly rejoiced at the discovery, hid among the 
bushes to await till the eagle would again resume its 
flight, and, after seven hours of anxious expectation, 
he saw the bird depart, then stepping out, he loudly 
hallooed :—“ Adelaide, dear sister! If you dwell upon 
this lofty oak answer me! I am Reginald, the child 
of wonder! your loving brother, who seeks you, ené 
deavouring to break the potent spell that keeps 
you captive.” As he ceased to speak a soft female 
voice answered as from the cloud above: —“If you are 
Reginald, the child of wonder, be welcome to your 
sister Adelaide, ascend the tree to clasp the sorrow- 
ing im your arms.” The knight joyfully tried to 
mount the tree, but in vain; its compass was far too, 
large to be spanned, and the branches too high to be 
reached ; he therefore went around searching for the 
means of accomplishing his purpose, when a silken 
ladder descended from the tree by whose assistance 
he soon reached the eagle’s nest—it was spacious 
and firmly built, like a balcony erected on a lime 
tree. He found his sister sitting under a canopy, 
covered on the exterior with cere-cloth, and its 
interior lined with rose-coloured satin. On her lap 
lay an eagle’s egg, which she was fondling. The 
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meeting was very affectionate on either side. Ade- 
laide had information of all that had occurred in her 
father’s house, and knew Reginald to be her after- 
born brother. Her husband, Edgar, was under the 
influence of the enchantment during six weeks, and 
was himself again on the seventh. In one of those 
weeks he had visited, in cognito, the court of his 
father-in-law, and so reported, from time to time, 
what passed there. Adelaide invited her brother to 
await the next metamorphosis, and though it would 
not take place for six weeks he joyfully agreed to 
her proposal. She secreted him in a hollow tree, 
daily providing him with such food from the maga- 
zine in her sofa as would remain untainted for six 
weeks. She dismissed him with the well-meant ex- 
hortation :—“Do not, as you value life, expose 
yourself to the glance of Edgar’s eagle eye. If he 
sees you within his range you are lost—he tears out 
your eyes, and plucks out your heart, as he did yester- 
day to three of your squires then seeking you in this 
forest.” Reginald shuddered at the fate of his 
squires, promised to be careful, and stopped for the 
six weeks in the Patmos‘ of the hollow tree; but, 
from time to time, he enjoyed the conversation of his 
sister when my lord eagle was abroad. This proof of 
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patience was sufficiently rewarded by the enjoyment 
of seven blissful days. The reception of his brother, 
the eagle, was not less friendly than that of his bro- 
ther, the bear. 

The castle, court, and all, were here as splendid 
as there, and the moment of the fatal transformation 
was advancing but too quickly. On the evening 
of the seventh day, Edgar took leave of his guest 
in the most friendly manner, exhorting him not to 
trespass within his range. ‘Shall I then for ever 
separate from you?” said Reginald, dolefully. Is 
it then indeed impossible to break the spell that 
binds you? If I had an hundred lives, I would 
risk them all to set you free!” Edgar cordially 
pressing his hand, said :—‘ Thanks, noble youth, for 
your love and friendship—thmk no more of this 
hazardous undertaking. It is possible to untie this 
enchantment, but you shall not, must not do it. 
He who undertakes the trial, must pay with life its 
failure, and I will not see you sacrificed for us.” 
Through this speech, Reginald’s heroic courage was 
only the more inflamed—his eyes sparkled with 
desire to venture in the exploit—his cheeks were 
flushed with a ray of hope—and he pressed Edgar to 
relate to him the secret of the enchantment, but he 
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abstained however from telling him anything, lest his 
life should be endangered. ‘All I can tell you, my 
dear brother, is, that you must find the key ‘of the 
enchantments if you want to undo them. If destiny 
has chosen you for our liberator, the stars will guide 
you, if not, all you might undertake would be folly.” 
Thereupon, he took from his pocket book, three 
eagle’s feathers—presenting them as a keepsake— 
enjoining him to rub them in his hands if he should 
require aid. They then parted, highly pleased with 
each other. Edgar’s chamberlam conducted him 
through a long alley planted with pines and yews 
to the outskirts of the grove, and when he passed 
them the grated gate was quickly shut, the time 
of transformation being close at hand. 

‘Reginald sat down under a lime tree, to be a 
witness of the wondrous change; the moon shone 
clear and bright; and he saw the castle distinctly 
towering above the trees. At the dawn of morning 
he was completely enveloped in an impenetrable 
mist, and when the rising sun had dispersed it, 
castle, park, grated gate, and all had disappeared !— 
he himself sat upon a rock on the verge of a deep 
abyss. 

The young adventurer looking around to finda 
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road leading ito the valley, perceived in the distance 
a lake, whose surface was gilded by the reflection 
of the sun-beams. With toil and labour he forced 
his way through the densely grown forest, his whole 
attention bent upon the lake where he supposed his 
sister Bertha to dwell; but the farther he penetrated 
the wild wood, the more obstacles he encountered. 
At times the intervening brushwood hid the lake 
from his sight, and then he began to despair of 
finding his sister. Towards evening, he again 
saw the water-plain shining through the trees, as’ 
the forest became less dense; still he was unable to 
reach its shores before night fall. Overcome by ' 
fatigue, he quartered himself under a tree in the 
plain, and did not awake till the sun was high in the 
heavens. He rose, refreshed by his slumbers, and 
walked along the shore pondering how he could 
reach his sister in the lake. It was in vain that 
he called aloud :—“ Bertha, dear sister, if you reside 
in this water, answerme! Iam Reginald, the child 
of wonder, thy brother, who seeks thee, to untie | 
the enchantment of thy watery prison!” The many 
voiced echo of the forest alone responded to the 
words. “QO you dear fish,” continued he, as he saw 
numbers of red-spotted trout swimming to the 
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margin of the lake, gaping at the stranger—“ tell 
your mistress that her brother is anxious to meet 
her”’—and he threw all the crumbs that he found in 
his pockets to win the fishes over, but the trout 
voraciously swallowed the bread without heeding the 
prayer of their benefactor. Reginald saw at last 
that he could gain nothing by preaching to the fish, 
he therefore endeavoured to obtain his ends by other 
means. As a well-tramed kmght, he was expert 
at all gymnastic exercises, and could swim like a 
water rat. He was soon determined ; casting off his 
armour, and drawing his sword, he threw himself 
into the water not having perceived any boat, (as 
fornierly his father did) to seek his brother-in-law, 
the Behemoth. “He will not,” thought he, “ swal- 
low me at once, but listen, I suppose, to the voice of 
reason, as of yore to my father.” He purposely 
splashed the water with his hands to attract the 
attention of the Sea Wonder, and swam upon the 
blue wave towards the centre. 

As long as his muscular force remained, he stoically 
pursued his aquatic path, but when his strength 
began to fail, he looked for ¢erra firma, and saw at a 
little distance a mist arise, as if proceeding from 
behind a block of ice. He swam quickly towards the 
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phenomenon, and found a short hollow column of 
chrystal rising above the water, and emitting a very 
odorous perfume, borne by the winds in small 
clouds of steam over the watery element. The bold 
swimmer suspected it to be the chimney leading to 
the sub-aquatic abode of his sister. He hazarded 
a descent by the spiral column, and found his sup- 
position verified. The chimney led straight to the 
bed-room of pretty sister Bertha, who, in the most 
charming of morning dresses, was engaged in prc- 
paring her breakfast on a little fire of sandal wood. 
When the lady heard the noise in the chimney, and 
all at once saw the legs of a man moving im the fire- 
grate, her spirits were so shaken, that in her fright 
she threw her chocolate pot on the ground, and fell 
fainting in an arm chair. Reginald tried to restore 
her, and, as soon as she had recovered her senses, 
she feebly said:—“Whoever you are, unfortunate 
mortal! how can you dare to enter this sub-aquatic 
habitation. Is it unknown to you that this daring 
act may cost you your life?” ‘Do not fear anything, 
I am Reginald, your brother, the Wondrous Child, 
whom neither danger nor death can prevent from 
seeking his beloved sister, and breaking the spell 
that keeps her in fetters.’ Bertha imprinted a 
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kiss upon his cheeks, whilst her slender frame 
trembled with fear. 

Ufo, the dolphin, her husband, had several times 
privately visited her father’s castle, and on the last 
occasion, heard that Reginald had gone to seek his 
sisters. He had often lamented the daring act of 
the youth, saying :—“If brother bear does not devour 
him, and brother eagle does not pick his eyes out, 
I am afraid I shall not be able to resist my brutal 
craving to sip him down, and if you should try to 
hide him in your arms from my passion and anger, 
I should break your chrystal abode, that the entering 
flood might drown you, and he should find his grave 
in my sharkish belly—you know well that, during the 
time of the enchantment, admittance to our habitation 
is forbidden to every stranger.” Bertha did not 
conceal this from her brother, but Reginald said :— 
“can you not hide me from the eyes of your husband, 
as your sisters did, that 1 may remain here till the 
day of transformation?” “Alas!” responded she, 
“how can I conceal you—do you not see that all the 
walls of this crystal habitation are transparent like 
the air of heaven ?” “Is there not a single corner 
in the house impenetrable to sight, or are you the 
only woman in the world who cannot deceive the eyes 
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of a husband?” retorted he. The handsome Bertha 
was quite inexperienced in that art (it may be ex- 
cused as she lived under the water)—she thought 
and pondered, and at last remembered, fortunately, 
the wood cellar where she might conceal her brother. 
He at once agreed, and entrenched himself as well in 
the transparent room as the beaver in its subter- 
ranean hole. The lady then hastened to her toilet, 
attired herself to the best advantage, in a dress which 
set off all the beauties of her fine proportions, and 
went into the audience room to await her husband’s 
return; there she stood as lovely as one of the three 
graces in the imagination of a poet. Ufo, the dolphin, 
could not otherwise enjoy the company of his spouse 
during the epoch of his enchantment than by every 
day paying her a visit, lookmg through the vitreous 
house, and rejoicing in the sight of her beauty. 
Bertha had scarcely entered her parlour before the 
enormous fish came forcibly cleaving the wave, while 
yet at a distance the water began to boil and foam 
and the flood to whirl around the crystal palace. The 
monster remained before the apartment, gulping 
streams of water, and rejecting them from his spa- 
cious throat, glaring at the handsome lady with his 
fascinating eyes. Though the young lady endea- 
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deavoured to appear unconcerned, her heart palpi- 
tated feverishly, and a stranger to dissimulation and 
deceit, her bosom heaved strangely and quickly, her 
lips and cheeks, glowing a moment before, now all 
at once grew of a deadly hue. The dolphin notwith- 
standing his fishy nature, was still physiognomist 
enough to perceive by those symptoms that there 
was something wrong, he made wry grimaces, and 
departed with the swiftness of an arrow, compassed 
the palace three times, and made such an ado that 
the crystal building was shaken, and the trembling 
Bertha believed that he would instantly crash it, but, 
with all his prying, finding nought to strengthen his 
suspicion, and having fortunately by his capers so 
dimmed the water that he was unable to see the state 
of his terrified spouse, he began to grow cooler, and 
swam away. Bertha recovered from her anxiety, and 
Reginald remained quietly in the wood cellar till the 
time of the transformation arrived, and, although my 
lord dolphin did not appear to have dismissed all 
suspicion (as he never forgot to make the round of 
the house three times a day), he behaved no more in 
so furious a manner as at first. The hour of trans- 
formation at last arrived to deliver the patient pri- 
soner from his solitary dwelling. 
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On awakening one morning he found himself in 
a kingly palace on a small island—houses, gardens, 
markets, all seemed to glide upon the water—a hun- 
-dred gondolas floated up and down the channels, and 
pleasure and gaiety beamed upon the face of the con- 
course crowding the public squares—in short the 
residence of brother dolphin was+Venice in minia- 
ture. The reception the young knight met with was 
as eordial and welcome as at the courts of the other 
enchanted knights. The spell that bound Ufo, the 
dolphin, continued always for six months—the 
seventh was one of repose when the influence of the 
enchantment ceased, and every thing relapsed mto 
its natural state. Reginald’s stay being of longer 
duration here than at the former places he became 
more intimate with his brother-in-law Ufo. Although 
euriosity for a long time tormented him as he desired. 
to know by what chance the three princes were 
forced under the bondage of witchcraft, and though 
he had many times entreated Bertha to make him 
acquainted with the circumstances he learned nothing 
—his sister being ignorant, and Ufo keepmg an 
ebdurate silence upon all respecting it. The days 
flew on the wings of joy, and the moon was fast 
filling her pale disk. 
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After a romantic evening’s walk Ufo announced 
to his brother-in-law, Reginald, that the hour of 
separation would soon strike, and advising. him to 
return to his parents who were in deep grief at his 
absence; his mother was inconsolable since i¢ was 
known that, instead of going to Flanders, he had 
sought adventures,in the enchanted forest. Reginald 
enquired if there were yet any enterprize to be en- 
countered in the forest, and was informed that there 
remained one—to find the key of the enchantment 
and destroy the powerful talisman, for as long as it 
worked there was no deliverance for the princes :— 
“ But,” added Ufo, the dolphin, “follow my advice, 
young man, and rest satisfied with the glorious deeds 
you have already achieved, for it 1s only owing to 
the translunarian powers, and the protection of the 
ladies, your sisters, that you have not fallen a victim 
to your audacious intrepidity in the enchanted forest. 
.Go hence, and report to your parents all you have 
seen and heard and prevent, by your return, your 
mother from falling into an untimely grave, where 
grief and anxiety on your account would shortly 
carry her. Reginald hesitatingly promised to do so. 
Ufo perceived that it was but a vain promise, and 
that the young man was bent upon following his bold 
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career, he therefore took three fish scales from his 
pocket-book, and making a present of them jo the 
young knight, said :— If you are in need of assist- 
ance rub these in your hands till they become warm, 
and await the result.” 

Reginald then stepped into the gilded gondola, and 
was rowed. by two Gondoliers to the shore. Scarcely 
had he touched it when the gondola, palace, gardens, 
and squares disappeared—nothing remained but an 
enormous fish-pond overgrown with sea-weed agi- 
tated by the cool morning breeze. The knight saw 
himself again on the same place from whence three 
months ago, he had so bravely plunged into the water ; 
his shield and armour were at the same spot, and the 
spear stood planted in the ground as he had left it. 
There he made a vow not to take rest till the key of 
the enchantment was in his hand. 


r 
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TRIRD BOOK. 


a a ae 

“Wo can tell me the straight road, and guide my 
foot into the path that leads to the most wondrous 
adventure in this boundless forest? O ye translu- 
narian powers look kindly upon me, and, if it be the 
destiny of an earth-born to rend this mighty spell, 
let it fall to my share!” 

Thus spoke Reginald, lost in thought, proceeding 
on the unbeaten road towards the forest. For seven 
days he pursued his way along the interminable wil- 
derness without dread or fear, and passed seven nights 
under heavens’ canopy, on the dew-dripping grass, so 
that his armour became rusted. On the eighth day he 
ascended the pinnacle of a rock from which he could 
look down upon inhospitable plains as if from Saint 
Gotthard’s mountain.!2 On one side a valley, covered 
with green sward, opened upon his view surrounded . 
by blocksof granite overgrown with firs and cypresses. 
In the distance he saw something resembling a monu- 
ment. Two gigantic marble columns, with brazen — 
pedestals, supported a Doric entablature, leaning 
against a granite wall, and shadowing a steel portal 
bound with brass hoops, and provided vith iron bolts ; 
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to make assurance doubly sure, a mound of earth pre- 
vented its opening. Not far from the portal, a black - 
bull grazed in the meadow, his sparkling eyes spying 
around as though it were his duty to guard the 
entrance: 

Reginald did not doubt for a moment to have met 
with the sought-for adventure, and deciding upon | 
encountering it immediately, descended from the™ 
rock. He approached the bull till within an hundred 
yards, apparently without being noticed by the beast, 
but then it suddenly started up, and ran backwardsand 
forwards preparing for the contest; it snorted like 
one of the Andalusian breed, till clouds of dust were 
blown from the ground, stamped its feet till the 
earth trembled, and beat its horns against the rocks 
so as to make pieces fly off. The knight put himself 
into a posture of attack, and when the bull darted 
upon him, by a skilful turn he avoided the formidable 
horti and dealt him such a tremendous blow on the 
neck with his sword, that he thought he had severed 
thé head from the shoulder, as the valiant Skanderbeg 
had formerly done.}3- But alas ! ! the neck of the brute 
was invulnerable to steel and iron; the knight’s sword 
shivered into pieces, and only the hilt remained in his 
hand. Nothing was now left for his defence but an 
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acorn lance with double-edged point of stecl, but 
that also split like astraw. The bull then tossed the 
youth as easily as a shuttlecock, watching beneath to 
catch him in his descent, or to trample upon ‘him. 
Fortunately he fell among the branches of a wild 
pear tree, and although all his ribs cracked, he pos- 
sessed sufficient presence of mind to cling to the tree, 
or the enraged beast knocked with his iron front so 
violently against the trunk that its roots began to 
- yield. When the murderous bull turned to make a 
new start, Reginald called to mind the presents of his 
brothers-in-law. Chance placed the paper containing 
the bear’s hairs in his hands; he rubbed them and in 
a moment a grim bear trotted towards the bull to en- 
gage him in deadly conflict. Master Bruin soon 
overcame his horned antagonist, strangled and 
tore him into picces, and out of the belly of the beast 
flew a wild duck, loudly quacking. Reginald had a 
presentiment that this new stroke of magic defeated 
the victory that the bear had gained, and carried off 
the spoils; he therefore quickly rubbed the three 
feathers between his hands. A gigantic eagle ap- 
peared in the air, at whose sight the timorous duck 
hid itself m the bushes, whilst the eagle towered at 
a great height above. When the knight saw this, he 
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frightened the duck to cause its flight, and followed 
its course through the forest, but the duck being 
unable.to hide any longer, flew towards the pond, when 
the eagle darted down from the sky, and seized and tore 
it with its large talons. The dying duck.dropped a 
golden egg into the pond. The attentive Reginald 
knew also how to defeat this new deceit ; rubbing 
the fish scales between his hands, a whale like dol- 
phin immediately appeared on the surface of the 
water, caught the egg in his mouth, and spat it upon 
the shore. The knight, pleased at what had occured, 
broke open the golden egg with a stone, when lo! a 
little key fell out, which he triumphantly recognised 
as the key of the enchantment. Rapidly he returned 
to the steel portal; the dwarfish key did not seem to 
fit the gigantic padlock, yet still he thought it best to 
try, and scarcely had the key touched the lock, when 
behold! it flew asunder, the heavy ivon bolts unshot 
themselves, and the stecl gates flew open. In high 
xlee he entered the sombre grotto, from which several 
dvors opened into as many subterrancen rooms, each 
of them most magnificently adorned with oriental 
riches, and illuminated with spermacetti tapers. 
Reginald passed through all, and from the last, he 
entered a chainber, where lymg upon a couch, was a 
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young lady in an irresistible magic slumber. ', The 
charming sight of so lovely a form kindled, in. hic 
breast the spark of love.. Motionless and amazed he 
gazed at her without being able to avert his eyes, 
Knight Reginald having looked, arpund saw, oppe- 
site to the slumbering lady an alabaster tablet, co- 
vered with hieroglyphic characters. He supposed 
that upon this tablet was engraved the talisman which 
held all the enchantments, and in his just anger, he 
struck it with his clenched hand covered with an iron 
gauntlet, with all his might, and immediately the 
beautiful sleeper started, cast a glance at the tablet, 
and sank back into insensible slumber. Regmald 
repeated the blow, and the same occurrence took 
place. He now considered how to destroy the talis- 
man, but he had neither sword nor spear, nought but 
two sound arms, wherewith he then took the magic 
tablet, and threw it down upon the marble ground. -It 
shivered to pieces. The sound caused the lady to 
- awake as if from death, and she only then beheld the 
knight before, her who bent his knee in honour of her 
charms. But before he began to speak, she co- 
vered her angelic face with a Cormthian veil, and 
angrily exclaimed, ‘“ Begone, infamous monster ! 
although you take the form of a beautiful youth, you 
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shall not deceive my eyes nor delude my heart; you 
know my disposition, leave me in the death slumber 
in'which your cabalistic art has locked me.” 

Reginald, secing the lady’s error, replied, with 
calmness :—‘ Heavenly maiden, be not angry. I 
am not the dreaded monster who keeps you here a 
captive. Iam count Reginald, the Child of Wonder! 
Look ! the spell that veiled your senses is broken !”’ 
The young lady glancing from beneath her veil, and 
seeing the alabaster tablet destroyed, was struck at 
the hazardous deed of the young stranger, regarded 
him affectionately, and was pleased with his noble 
bearing. She raised him from the ground, and pre- 
senting her hand, said in a kind tone, “ If it be as 
you say, noble knight, accomplish the work you have 
begun, and release me from this direful abode, that I 
may again sce the glorious sun, or, if it be night, 
the silvery stars.” 

Reginald offered his arm to lead her through 
the splendid apartments along which he came. He 
opened the door, but outside all was Egyptian dark- 
hess, as in the beginning of the world before the 
electric ray had dispelled palpable darkness, and dis- 
persed night by its benigninfluence. All the candles 
were extinguished, and the crystal chandcliers nolonger 
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reflected their soft light upon the cupolas of the ba- 
saltic chambers. The noble pair lost no’ time m 
making their egress from the labyrinthic corridors 
through the distant entrance of a misshapen crag m 
the rock. The disenchanted maiden now felt the 
cordial and balsamic power of all-vivifying nature, and 
rapturously inhaled the fragrance of the flowers, wafted 
towards her by a soft zephyr over the blooming 
meadow. They sat down upon a neighbouring hill, 
where he had full leisure to admire her excessive 
beauty, uniting in one person all the charms bestowed 
upon the three graces, and he naturally felt an 
ardent desire to know who the stranger was, 
and how she became enchanted in the forest. He 
begged her to tell him all concerning herself, and the 
young lady imparting the utmost grace to her dis- 
course, spoke thus:— __ 

“Tam Hildegarde, the daughter of Radbod, Prince 
of Pomerania. Zornebock, Prince of Servia, asked 
me in marriage from my father, but being a disgusting 
giant and a pagan, and having the reputation of deal- 
ing in the black art, he was refused, on pretence 
of my too tender youth. Upon this refusal, the 
heathen was so violently enraged, that he made war 
against my good father, killed him in battle, and seized 
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his lands. I had flown in the meantime to my aunt, 
the countess of Vohburg, as my three brothers, all 
knights, were engaged in chivalrous errantry. The 
sorcerer could not long remain ignorant of my abode, 
and as soon as he had taken possession of my father’s 
lands, determined upon carrying me away, which, : 
considering his magic power, was easy. My uncle, 
the count, was fond of the chase, and I used to accom- 
pany him: on such occasions all the knights of his 
court emulated in offering me the best caparisoned 
horse. One day an unknown equerry approached 
with a splendid grey palfrey, and, in the name of his 
master, begged me to mount, and receive it as a gift. 
I asked for the name of his master, but he replied 
that he could not answer any question before I 
had tried the horse, and had declared on my return 
from the chase that I would not disdain his present. 
I could not well refuse the offer, and the horse was so 
beautifully caparisoned, that it attracted the eyes of 
the whole court ; gold, gems, and the richest embroi- 
deries were lavished on the saddle-cloth, a red silken 
bridle reached from the bit to the neck, and the stirrups 
were of solid gold, thickly studded with rubies. I 
mounted the horse, and had the vanity to be proud of 
my appearance in the cavalcade. The pace of the 
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steed was.so even and correct that it seemed barely — 
to touch the ground, hghtly leaping over ditches and 
hedges, with such speed: that the most expert horse- 
men could not follow me. Meeting 'a white’ hart, 
during the chase, I followed it, and entering 
deeply into the forest separated from’ my com- 
panions. My palfrey refused then to obey, pranced, 
shook its mane and grew wild. I tried to curb it, 
but at this moment I perceived with horror, that 
the horse was suddenly transgrmed into a feathered 
monster; its fore legs changed into a pair of wings, 
its neck grew longer, and to its head a long beak 
was added. I saw myself upon a long-legged hip- 
pogriph, who soared in the air, and in less than 
an hour descended with me in this forest at the 
steel gate of an old castle. 

“ Mv fright increased when I beheld the same 
equerry, who had presented me with the palfrey, re- 
spectfully approaching to assist me in dismounting. 
Bewildered by fear and anger I allowed myself to be 
conducted in silence through a multitude of state 
rooms to a company of ladies in full dress. All of them 
endeavoured to assist and to please me, but none 
would tell me in whose power or where I was. In 
mute sorrow, a prey to tears, 1 was soon iicr- 
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rapted by the sorcerer Zornebock, who in - the 
form of. a, Bohemjan threw himself at my feet, and 
begged my love. I replied as my heart bade'-me 
answer the murderer of my father. The manners of 
the villain were uncouth ; he was easily excited, but 
notwithstanding his rage, and although struggling 
with despair I resisted his menaces which I dared 
him to perform, imploring him to shatter the 
palace, and bury me in its ruins; but the tiend 
upon. hearing my prayer, left me, saying he would 
grant me time to reiiect upon his suit. 

“ After seven days he renewed his hateful aeapoaal 
and with scorn I bade him begone. He left the room 
trembling with rage, and shortly afterwards I 
felt the ground quaking under my feet, the castle - 
seemed to roll into an abyss, | sunk upon my couch, 
bereft of sense. From this death-like slumber, 
the sorcerer’s fearful voice once awoke me :—‘ Awake, 
thou sleeper,’ said he, ‘from thy seven years, 
' sleep, and tell me has not beneficent Time dimi- 
nished thy hate towards thy faithful Palatine. 
Rejoice my heart with the slightest ray of hope, 
and this sorrowful grotto shall be changed .into a 
temple of joy.’ I did not condescend to honor the 
villainous sorcerer by look or answer, but covered my 
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face with a veil, and gave free vent to my tears. My 
melancholy seemed tomove him ;hebeggedand prayed, 
‘ loudly lamented, and crouched at my feet. At last, his 
patience was tired, he sprung quickly up, and said :— 
‘ Be it so, in seven years I shall see thee again.” Upon 
this, he lifted the alabaster tablet upon the pedestal, 
and an irresistible sleep fell upon my eyelids, till the 
cruel man again broke my repose. ‘ Unfeeling 
woman !’ spoke he, ‘if thou continuest cruel towards 
me, at least be not so towards thy three brothers. My 
treacherous equerry has discovered thy fate to them, 
but the traitor is punished. The unfortunate victims 
came at the head of an army to deliver thee from my 
hands, but this arm was too powerful for them, and 
they expiate their discretion under several forms in 
this forest.’ So miserable a falsehood, by which the 
villain attempted to triumph over my resistance, only 
served to inflame my hatred the more strongly against 
him; disdain curled my lips, scorn sparkled within my 
eye. ‘ Wretch !’ screamed the raving pagan, ‘thy fate 
is decided ! sleep as long as the mvisible powers obey 
this talisman!’ At once he replaced the alabaster ta- 
blet, and the magic giddiness deprived me of life 
and sensation. You, my gallant knight, have, by 
annihilating the spell, brought me back to life; but I 
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kriow not'by what power, you have performed this 
deed, nor do I know what has prevented the sorcerer 
from’ resisting you. Zorncbock must be among 
the dead, or you would not have profaned his 
talisman.” 

- The charming Hildegarde judged correctly; the 
sorcerer had marched with the Servians into Bo- 
hemia, where, at that time, the Princess Libussa, 
a descendant of the fairy race, governed; and had 
found in her his mistress, as formerly the powerful 
Cyrus! in the Scythian queen, Tomyris. Zornebock . 
was, in comparison with the Bohemian princess, only a 
novice in sorcery ; she had conquered him by her art, 
and he was slain whilst retreating from the field of bat- 
tle, by the hand of a powerful knight to whom she 
had given magic arms, not to be resisted by the sor- 
cerer. As lovely Hildegarde ceased her narrative, 
Reginald in return recounted his adventures. On 
mentioning his three brothers-in-law, the enchanted © 
princes in the forest, she was greatly astonished, for 
now she perceived Zornebock’s tale to have been no 
fabrication. The knight was just concluding his 
narration, when joyous and triumphant shouts 
were heard proceeding from the mountain. Soon 
afterwards three cavalcades were seen advancing from 
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the forest, at whose head, Huildegarde instantly 


recognized her brothers, and Reginald his sisters. 

The spell of the enchantment was broken. 

The mutual embraces and pledges of joy and hap- 
piness over, the whole assembly of the disenchanted 
left the frightful solitude, and hastened to the old 
hunting castle. Messengers on horseback were gal- 
loping towards the residence of the count to announce 


the arrival of the long lost children. The court had’ 


just gone into mourning on account of the young heir, 
who was bewailed as dead, the parents believing that 


the enchanted forest had engulphed him for ever. The’ 
sorrowing mother had no other consolation than to 
assist at the mourning ceremonics, which ‘then’ 


commenced with the requiem for Reginald. The fa-- 
mous Nicolini could not more quickly transform his 
pantomimic scene, than the residence of the count 


changed its aspect upon the rejoicing news; ‘all 
now breathed anew with joy and life. In a few days’ 
the venerable parents had the fecility of embracing 


their ‘children and grandchildren.. Adelaide’s egg, 
had in the meantime, metamorphosed into‘a beautiful 
girl, who stretched her little hands towards her 
grandfather, and when taken by him did not forget 
to pull and dishevel his silvery curls.. Among all the 
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festivities given in honour of the happy return, 
ranked the weddmg of Reginald and, Hildegarde, his. 
lovely bride, A whole year had passed ere they 
ceased their various amusements and festivities. . 

‘he princes at last considered that so long an 
enjoyment of: pleasure would destroy the manly cour-. 
age and activity of ther knights and squires.: 
The residence of the count was also too small for so. 
many different courts, and they prepared for departure. 
Reginald, heir of the county, always remained with 
his parents, and closed their eyes, as a dutiful son 
ought. Albert, the Bear, bought the county Askania, 
and founded the town of Bearborough.!5 Edgar, 
the Eagle, went imto Helvetia, where in the sha- 
dow of the high Alps, he founded the town of 
Eagieorough, upon a river, at that time without a 
name, but afterwards called the Eagle, from the 
town which it watered. 16 Ufo, the Dolphin, went 
with an army into Burgundy, conquered part of the 
country, and called the conquered province the 
Dolphinate,!? And as the three princes had 
given names to. their towns and dynasties in re- 
membrance of their enchantment they took also the 
forms of the beasts as symbols in their coats of arms. 
Therefore it is that the town of Bearsborough has 
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for its coat of arms a bear; the town of Eagle- 
borough, an eagle ; and the Dolphinate, a dolphin. 
The precious pearls worn on gala days by the ter- 
restrian goddesses in the Courts of Europe, and 
generally believed of oriental origin, are none other 
than those taken from the pond in the enchanted forest, 
and were once upon a time, in the linen sacks of the 
old hunting castle. 


END OF THE ENCHANTED KNIGHTS, 
OR THE 
CHRONICLE OF THE THREE SISTERS. 


NOTES 


TO THE 





NOTE 1, 


Runners and Heiduques. Heiduques were Hungarian and 
Sclavonian servants, dressed in the costume of their country. In 
some of the great houses of Germany, where a vestige of feudal 
manners yet exists, they may still be found, as well as runners, 
whv, as the name implies, run before their master’s carriages. 


NOTE 2. 


Honey, as the reader may know, is a dainty with the bear. 


NOTE 3. - 


To redeem the bride. It was customary, in ancient Germany, 
for the bridegroom to appear in person at the residence of his 
intended, to make a present to his future father-in-law, and bear 
away the bride. 

F 
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NOTE 4. 
Arthur’s Chase. Certain sounds heard in the air, supposed, by 


superstitious people, to be made by a hunting party of the cor- | 
demned souls of the guilty, led by an evil spirit. 


. NOTE 5. 
Behemoth. For an explanation of this monster, we refer our 
readers to the Scriptures. 


| NOTE 6. 
Man and Mouse. A familiar expression in Germany, signifying 
all together. © - 


NOTE 7. 
‘Friend Hein. A German name for Death. 


: NOTE 8, , ‘ ‘eo 
Whose office it was to present her with water. It was the duty 
of one of the court Jadies to present the sovereign with water. 


sea NOTE, 9. | . 
Our chaste ancestry. In Germany, asin other countries, at a0 
early period, love before marriage was held indecorous. 


NOTE 10. . 
The history of the Seven Sleepers is known everywhere. See 
the Holy Writings of thesPatriarchs. 


. NOTE 11. a4 
Pathmos, instead of cavity, Pathmos is one of the Icarien, 
islands, where, in a cavern, St. John wrote the Apocalypse. _ Froa, 
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that cavern, which is also called Pathmos, it is usual in Germany, 
te call a cavern, or a hollow, a Pathmos, Oriential travellers, if. 
visiting the island, may still see the cavern. 


NOTE 12. 
St. Gothard’s Mountain. A high mountain in Switzerland, 
from which may be seen one of the most awfully grand spectacles 
in nature. 


NOTE 13. 

‘‘The valiant Skanderbeg.’’ The surname of George Castriot, 
king of AJbania, a province of Turkey, in Europe, dependant on 
the Ottoman Empire. He was delivered up, with his three sons, 
as hostages, by their father to. Amurath the Second, Sultan of the 
Turks, who poisoned his brothers, but spated’ him on account of 
his youth, being likewise pleased with his juvenile wit and amiable 
person. Ina short time he became one of the most renowned 
generals of the age, and, revolting from Amurath, he joined — 
Huniad Corvin, a most formidable enemy to the Ottoman Power. 
He defeated the Sultan’s army, took Amurath’s secretary pri- 
soner, obliged him to sign and seal an order to the governor of 
Croia, the capital of Albania, to deliver up the -citadel and city to 
the bearer of that order,in the name of the Sultan. With this 
forged order he repaired to Croia; and thus recovered the throne 
of his ancestors, and maintained the independency of his‘country 
againet the- numerous armies of Amurath .and his successor. 
Mahommed the Second, who was obliged to make peace with this 
heroin 1460. He then went'te the assistance of. Ferdinand of 
Arragon, at the request of Pope Pius the second, and by his 
assistance Ferdinand gained a complete victory over his enemy, 
the Count of Anjou. 
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This redoutable Prince is said to have performed one of the most 
astonishing deeds of prowess on record; once, by a single stroke. 
he severed the head from the neck of an infuriated bull. 

NOTE 14, a 
. See Herodotus. 


NOTE 15. 

The town of Bearborough (Bernburg). The capital of the prin- 
cipality of Anhalt. Bernburg, on the river Lata, five leagues from 
Dessau, and four from Magdeburg, The river separates the 
ancient and stately castle from the town. 


NOTE 16. 

Eagleborough. Aarburg, in German, is a town in Helvetia, on 
the river Aar, (Eagle) which unites with the Rhine, equalling it 
in size, at the junction. The town is situate in the canton of 
Berne, nine leagues from Basle. It has a fortress erected on 
the summit of a steep and lofty rock. 


NOTE 1%. 
_ The Dolphinate. (Le Dauphiné) The Dolphinate is a pro- 
vince of France, forty-two leagues in length. thirty-four broad. . 
Udo Guignes, called the Dolphin, seized the province in the 
year 879, From him, the first born son of his successors was 
called the Dolphin, in French, (Le Dauphin), which title was 
transferred tu the eldest son of the kings of France, when they ob- 
tained possession of the Dolphinate. 
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THE DEMON OF THE RING. 


A young prince, Udo by name, swayed the island 
of Rugen, on the Pomeranian shore, (long before 
the northern deluge had overwhelmed and buried 
the greater part of it in the depths of the sea, and 
at the time when the powerful race of the Obotrites 
inhabited its plains,!) and resided in the town of 
_ Arcon the capital of his hereditary possessions, whose 
ruins now lie entombed since many centuries in the 
_all engulphing ocean. He was married to Edda, the 
daughter of one of his vassals, and his petty princi- 
pality was to him a terrestrial paradise. Here he 
_ lived as best he liked, loving his subjects and beloved 
by them, doing nothing but what he believed just, 
and caring but little for the department of “ Foreign, 
Affairs ;” mm short, being free from the cares of an 
entangled government, his life resembled more that 
ofa happy country gentleman than of a prince govern- 
ing a country—combining the privileges of power with 
the enjoyment of a tranquil and social life, without 
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ever feeling the oppression of ennui; and ‘the mo- 
ments he did not bestow upon his loving consort ‘he 
generally devoted to fishing and hunting, his favourite 
sports. 
Once having hunted on the most northern pomt of 
his dominions, on a cape running far into the sea, he 
reposed with his suite during the heat of the day in 
the shadow of an oak; luxuriating at once in the 
splendid sight and refreshing breeze of the billowy 
ocean. 
Suddenly awful Acelus spread his rustling wings, 
the face of the water grew wrinkled as an angry 
brow, gigantic billows stormed the rocks as though 
an hostile castle, and fell back in boiling rage'a 
powerless and bubbling foam. In the midst of the 
battling element a ship, sport of the winds which 
mocked the toiling pilot, was seen dancing upon the 
wave. It was driven towards the cliffs in sight of 
which it was foundered upon a hidden rock. Te be- 
hold from a place of safety the contention of human 
daring against two powerful and deceitful elements, 
is an awful sight, but as soon as victory is decided in 
favour of the stronger, the better feelings of man 
revolt at the unequal contest, and all his sympathies 
are enlisted in favour of the weaker, to whom he offers 
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all the protection and aid that the human will can 
command. 

- Prince Udo and his suite directly hastened to the 
shore to snatch if possible the shipwrecked men from 
the ‘nraged flood, and give them all the assistance 
they needed. He offered to the most daring of the 
fishermen large rewards to save those who were yet 
struggling in the water, but all labour was lost—the 
sea had already swallowed its prey ere the succouring 
bark had cleft the raging surge. 

Nought was left of the ill-fated vessel, all had 
disappeared save one man who was seen riding 
upon a cask, asif it were a well-trained horse, which 
obeys the slightest sign of its master. An advancing 
wave threw him high on the strand, at the feet of the 
sympathising prince, who kindly received the sufferer 
and ordered him a change of dress and necessary food. 
Udo himese!f presented the stranger with his own 
goblet as a token that he would keep him as a guest, 
and not as a slave, as he could by right of shorage. 
The stranger received the goblet thankfully, and 
drank its contents to the health of the owner of the 
shore. He was gay and in high spirits, and seemed 

‘to forget his late misfortune. This stoical equani- 
mity of the seafarer pleased the prince, and madé 
B2 
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him desirous of further intimacy; ‘he therefore 
asked :—‘ Stranger, who are you, ftdm' whence'do 
you come, and what is your profession?” The straiv- 
ger answered:— “I am called Waidewuth; ‘the 
Unknown. I am a swimmer coming from‘ the 
Amber shore, nm Bruzzia, and was ee tomate 
England.” a ee 
The stranger’s physiognomy and surname, ahd skill 
in swimming highly excited the prince’s curiosity; 
but the Unknown so skilfully evaded Udo’s questions 
that it was impossible for him to learn what’ he 
wanted to know, still he hoped after a closer acquaint- 
ance to withdraw the mysterious veil that covered 
him. Thereupon the prince continued his hunting 
excursion, to which he invited the stranger, who, not 


showing the slightest appearance of fatigue, accepted 


the proposal with pleasure, but before he leaped into 
the saddle he broke the cask, and put a chip of it in 
his belt, as if for remembrance sake. 

During the chase he proved himself no less expert 
in archery than in swimming. The prince at length 
left the wood, when galloping over the fallow field 
towards his residential town, he perceived some jays 
starting from the ground, and he much regretted 
the absence of his falcons to cast them in chase. 
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The Unknown saw and, gratified the desire of the 
pringe., He took the chip of the cask, which had 
seryed him as a sea-horse,.and threw it into the air 
unseen by. any:one,.when it became a hawk which 
arose above the head of. the prince, followed the jays 
and, brought them down successively without obeying 
any call but that of the stranger to whose hands it 
returned, much. to. the astonishment of the prince 
and his whole hunting suite. All made their secret 
comments on the enigmatic man, some believed him 
a, god of the sea, others, a sorcerer; Udo himself 
knew not, what. to think, but judged him rather fa- 
vourably. He took him to the palace as a guest, 
tended him carefully, and presented him to his wife, 
Edda,.as a friend. The Unknown justified by his 
hehaviour the good opinion of the prince. He was 
a -high-bred courtier, exhibited. much knowledge, 
and.araused, the ladies by his wizard tricks, yet neither 
the kindness shown to him, nor the friendship of his 
host could untie the band that bound his tongue. 
The quick-sighted eye of the prince perceived a cer- 
tain melancholy in his guest, principally when he 
made him a witness of his domestic happiness, a 
spectacle as rare in the palaces of the great as in 
the divan of Gods in the Homeric Olympus. This 
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discovery .awakened in. Udo..a suspicion: that the 
mysterious guest might by chance nourish an impure 
flame towards his spouse, which he was afraid: to: 
give vent to, and unable to subdue. As the micros- 
copic seed of jealousy where it falls. germiates 
into @ poisonous mushroom, which, in a humid. night 
grows from at atom to its full size, so was the prince 
as quickly strengthened in his suspicion, yet ‘also: as 
quickly undecerved. : 

On one of their hunting excursions Vado and = 
favourite were separated from the rest of the party, 
when the latter approached the prince, and said. :— 
“Brave prince, you have taken pity on the ship- 
wrecked and he is not ungrateful forthe boon. By 
right of -shorage I was your slave, but you 
granted me my liberty, and I now intend to use it-— 
I shall return to my country, if you will permit me 
to depart.” . The prince returned :— “My friend, 
you are at liberty to do as you choose, still your 
leaving is unexpected, say therefore what drives yeu 
hence?” ‘A suspicion that wounds my feelings,” 
retorted Waidewuth the Unknown, “ which you have 
conecived, though my heart absolves me from 
the slightest stain. You mistake, my melan- 
choly has quite a different cause than you imagine 
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—a cause which'I must conceal.” This speech per- 
plexed Udo; he was unable to conceive how human 
perception could discern inmost thoughts, and he tried 
as best he might to arrange’ matters, saying :— 
_ Thoughts, my friend, are free of duty. If I were led 
into error, let it be so, you have not been called to ac- 
count for it. The best explanation you can give to me 
is to tell the reasons for your secret grief.””—“ Be it 
? rephed Waidewuth, “I understand astrology, 
and out of friendship, drawing your destiny from 
the stars, I found that you have to meet a sad 
change of fortune; this 1s the sole reason of my 
‘melancholy—if you want to know more, listen.” 
“Stop!” cried Udo to the prophet of evil. “ Your 
countenance forebodes nought good ; you sympathize 
with my misfortunes, and I thank you; but refrain 
from announcing them, lest my evil star should torture 
me beforehand.” The messenger of evil was silent. 
Udo dismissed him‘ with many gifts, in token of his 
esteem, and feelings of sincere friendship. The. 
stranger disappeared, and none knew which way he: 
had taken: 7 . 4% 
Scarcely had a few months glid away before a 
terrible war-cry was heard approaching from the con- 
tinent ; 1t was rumoured that Cruco, king of the Obo- 
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trites, who at that time swayed. over Mecklenburg, in 
order to reunite the separate principalities: with: ms 
crown, prepared to war against all the-Obotrite tribes; 
who: had withdrawn from the vasbalage of’ his :regab. 
authority. Udo now saw himself much to his displea-: 
sure forced te take notice of his foreign affairs: ) He. 
dispatched emissaries and learned that all he had heard: 
was true. The storm was yet distant,and the lightning. 
was only seen from afar, still the wind blew direct to 
the island, and would m all probability bring the: 
tempest m its course: Prince Udo though not 
quite at his ease, made not his vassals feel the cares. 
which oppressed him; ~he behaved like a cautious® 
abbot, who conducts his monks to the choir with the: 
same calmness as if no change had taken place; evem:. 
though the executors of the deeree of ‘abolition: be | 
standing at the convent door, and the pious mh. 
bitants be chanting their fervent strams. He flew 
to arms with all possible haste, relying partly on the 
doubtful protection of the sea; but the treacherous 
element sided with the strongest, and willingly car-- 
ried the inimical fleet on its broad back to the mney 
posing shore. a ae . 

‘The prince, not-being aul for an open battle 
with so superior an enemy, was besieged in his town 
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of: Arcoh: | Yor forty days:the-assailants stormed the 
town onall sides, which after:a most desperate resis- 
tance fell into their hands,:. Whenall around was noise 
and tumult a small but courageous bend of citizens 
joined the prince, and like the heroes of King David,} 
aided by night, after bursting open the town gates 
forced their way through the enemy’s camp. They: 
reached the shore.and went under sail m a small vessel 
which they found anchored off the strand, without 
knowing whither to bend their course. Soon the fugi- — 
tives could only discern their paternal shores in the din 
distance, but the tearful eyes of the unhappy prince 
were still directed towards his former possessions, not: 
regretting so much the loss:of his domimions, as the 
absence of his faithful consort and his little babe still at 
the breast—the image of the mother and the joy of the 
father. -The unccrtamty of his wife’s and child’s 
fate, not knowing whether they had fallen a prey 
tothe conqueror, or been sacrificed by the enraged 
enemy drove him nearly to despair. Far from beimg 
thankful to his faithful followers for saving him from 
the voracious sword, he thought those happy whom 
pallid death had delivercd from knawing anguish. 
Destiny itself seemed to pity the unfortunate 
prince, and to grant him the wish of terminating his 
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suffering life. A raging tempest broke over.the Baltic 
sea, unshipped the rudder, split the sails, shivered the 
masts, seized the vessel, and whirled itroundaad round. 
The towering wave now lifted the miserable wreek to 
the clouds, then again threw it into the bottomless 
depths, till by a violent gust it was shattered on a reek. 
Udo hearing the cry :—“ Save himself who can !” was 
the first to plunge into the sea, rejoicing in the secret 
hope of a speedy death, but in spite of himself, an 
irresistible power snatched him from a wutery grave, 
and the receding wave left him senseless on the shore. 
On recovering he saw himself surrounded bya mul- 
titude of men engaged in restoring him ; one of them 
was the most assiduous in the task, and Udo on close 
inspection found him to be Waidewuth the Unknown; 
but instead of expressing gratitude for their care, the 
prince said in a weak voice and with melancholy ges- 
ture :—‘“ Cruel man! have I merited this treatment ; 
to be thus forcibly torn from the arms of repose, 
and thrown back into a sea of suffering, from which. 
my mind had already escaped. Have pity upon me, 
let the flood be my tomb! let me glide again into the 
deep! and you will be to me a benefactor as you are 
now my torturer who finds pleasure in beholding 
the racking agonies of the unfortunate.” 


° 
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| Waidewuth the Unknown offered his hand to Udo, 
sayihg in a compassionate tone :— “ Your misfortune, 
noble prince, bends you down, yet, know that a per- 
severing man ought not to give way beneath its 
heavy losd; but exercise his last remaining strength 
to throw off its burden, and become himself again. 
Before ‘you determine upon dying, at least confide 
the cause of your sufferings to the bosom of him whom 
you believed formerly worthy of your friendship, 
and deny not yourself the consolation of knowing that 
there is one who participates in them: for this is 
comfort to asufferer.” ‘‘ Alas!” replied the sorrow- 
fal prince, “ why do you ask me to tell you my mis- 
fortune whose remembrance rends my heart in twain. 
A powerful prince has wrested from me my princi- 
pality; I have lost a tender wife, and a beautiful 
child, the pledge of faithful love. Now, as you know 
all, f am sure you will agree with my resolution to 
lay down a life which seems to me far more horrible 
than death itself.”” Waidewuth retorted:— “I was 
warned of all this when I consulted the stars, and it 
was this whieh made me melancholy when I left you ; 
but the constellation is again favourable to you— 
do not therefore despair ; it is in the power of des- 
tiny to recompense you for all your losses. You are 
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young: and: vigorous ; : will! you then-consume life by 
lamenting the-loss of: a woman ?-- You. have!only -to: 
wish for,.and. you shall net be:wanting ‘of’ a: consort; 
who will bring forth children to tend-you m. youn old: 
age. Does not Fortune grant crowns and-printipalities: 
to whomsoe’er she pleases; if you require such for your: 
happiness she may restore yours.”’: A good husband~. 
man endeavours to: regain the sum he has lost-a had: 
one laments his hard fate without exereising -his., 
resources and thus.becomes ruined.” 5 bo. 
The Prince, lost in deep sorrow, did not. find: _ 
philosophy to his taste, but Waidewuth used language: 
so persuasive that Udo finally agreed to follow the. 
Unknown to the neighbouring cottage of a fisherman, : 
where he was provided by his host with humble. 
fisherman’s fare. Udo by this plain reception forsook. 


the romantic idea he had.coriceived of the inexplicable. 


stranger on the shores of Rugen; sceingy now that. 
this adventurer was no king, nor sorcerer, but a com- 
mon fisherman, distinguishing himself from his 
companions by the power of prophecy— a power 
not valued in his own country, (for no one is a prophet 
at home,) still he was pleased at the ardour he shewed 
in return for the kindness he had received. 

ter a simple repast where the cup of welcome, 
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filled with wie whieh would have bcen-a credit:to a 
langly. banquet, ‘was not: wanting, the hospitable 
entertainer led -his: wearied guest to his resting-place, 
wishing him to forget in the arms of the God of dreams 
his. ‘deeply: wrought sorrows. On Udo’s: awakening 
next morning he, to his great surprise, saw that he 
was ‘no longer within the fisherman’s hut, but ona 
régal state bed filled with the softest down, in a 
kingly apartment, splendidly furnished. The sun 
welcomed him through the rich and variously stained 
glass windows, and he felt as if the noble orb’s bene- 
ficent rays revived his drooping spirits. As soon as he 
moved several servants entered, respectfully awaiting 
his orders: the first questions he addressed to them 
were to learn where he was, how he came into the 
palace, and to whom it belonged. They answered 
that he was in the town of Geden,? on the nver Vis- 
tula, in the palace of the king, whose name was 
Waidewuth the Powerful. 

Udo was amazed at finding in the king of: the 
Amber shore; of whom so many wondrous tales were 
reported, a friend and ally; he had never dreamed 
that the wizard Waidewuth, to whom he had given 
hospitality, was so powerful a monarch. He had 
scarcely recovered from his amazement when the 
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king, covered with all the insignia of bis rank, en- 
tered to welcome and give friendly embrace to his 
guest ;— “ Brother,” said he, “ you are in your pro- 
perty and I am rejoiced at finding an occasion 
of returning the friendship you proved for me.” 
Udo felt no small embarassment at being received as 
a sovereign by the same king whom he had treated 
as a private man, and excused himself by alleging 
the strict incognito his majesty had chosen to pre- 
serve. To turn the thoughts of the sorrowful guest 
into another channel, Waidewuth explained to the 
prince all he wished to know respecting him wher in 
his dominions, not yet having satisfied his curiosity 
upon that subject. | 

“JT went travelling,” said the king, “to study 
mankind ; to observe the manners and custois of 
foreign nations in order to become more accomplished 
and learned, and at the same time, I shall not deny 
it, to choose a consort amongst Eve’s daughters. 
Elfrieda, the daughter of the king of the East Angles, 
in Britania, was in the repute of high beauty and 
virtue, and her renown came to my ears. I freighted 
a vessel to transport my suite, and the presents des- 
tined for the princess; as for myself I needed no 
ship, as [ made use of a much more secure and con- 
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venient conveyance. In the environs of your island, 
I was overtaken by a tempest which destroyed my ship, 
but the injury was easily repaired as far as I was con- 
cerned. During the hurricane I observed your move- 
ments in aid of the shipwrecked ; this philanthropic - 
coniuct determined me to seek your acquaintance. 
The reception I met with warmed my heart towards 
you, and induced me to stay in your island, but the 
knowledge of your unhappy fate grieved me deeply, 
so that I felt compelled to depart, and had not your 
change of fortunes been registered on the tablets of 
destiny I should have employed all the powers I 
could command to protect you ; as it was I went on 
my bridal errand to England. I was too late—the 
handsome Elfreida had already given her heart away 
and I was too discreet to disturb her love, or, perhaps, 
too proud to seek a heart where the ardent torch of 
love already flamed. On returning I visited the 
Court of Cruco, your vanquisher, where I saw the 
Princess Obizza, his daughter, a maiden as lovely and 
handsome as ever maiden was, but her heart was in- 
capable of love, and mine too haughty to leave disdain 
unrevenged ; I therefore took care not to commit any 
act of folly nor to compromise the tranquility of the 
two kingdoms by leaving my passions unconquered. . 
c 
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Udo could not comprehend how Fortune should 
have refused to his crowned friend a favour which she 
lavished upon every shepherd. The King’s unmar- 
vied state not being to his own inclination, he could 
- not refrain from asking him to solve the riddle. 
Waidewuth gave him, without hesitation, the wished- 
for explanation. ‘“ You know that I possess the gift 
of prescience, which reveals the dark future to my 
eyes, whilst you and others draw your lots without 
knowing whether a blank or a prize will come to your 
share. When I consult the stars, and find that the 
advantage is not on my side I renounce a deceitful 
love whose possession would be followed by the most 
bitter repentance. The most brilliant hopes are often 
the most deceiving. If the lovers always knew how 
to draw the horoscope of tuture destiny few brides 
would touch the bridal bed, and the army of bachelors 
become innumerable.” Udo terminated the conver- 
sation with the following good advice: “that in 
choosing a consort we should not examine the future 
with prophetic eye, but simply study the temper of 
the bride ; for if all obeyed the king’s rule the num- 
ber of bachelors would certainly much increase.” 
The king of the Amber Shore followed the prince’s 
recommendation, searched in the neighbourhood for 
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what he was unable to find afar, and shared his heart 
and throne with a daughter of the country; drawing 
a lot, directed only by chance, he seized a prize which 
gave him all the sweetness of wedded life without 
any of its bitterness. | | 
Although the fraternal monarch did everything to 
dispel the cloud from his guest’s brow he could not 
succeed in restoring his spirits. He always remained 
melancholy and downcast, and the image of his for- 
mer spouse being never distant from his imagination, 
he often asked the royal seer to divulge her fate. The 
king frequently eluded Udo’s questions, but finally 
considering that suspension between hope and fear 
was more painful than the certainty of misfortune, 
determined to grant his desire, and, not having any 
good: news to communicate, he used a common-place 
expression, saying :— “A half-severed nerve pains 
more than one entirely cut away; the pain of a 
crushed limb is alleviated by amputation. Listen 
then, my brother, your wife could not survive the 
anguish of the separation; her shadow already ho- 
vered around me ere you touched this shore; in 
Walhalla,* you will find heragain. It was from your 
own goblet she drank a farewell to love, having mixed 
poison in her wine, when she learnt that the town 
C2 
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was in the enemy’s power, for she thought it unbe- 
coming in a princess to wear the chains of slavery. 

Udo grieved deeply upon the loss of his beloved 
spouse, shut himself up for seven days in his apart- 
ment and his tears flowed freely. On the eighth day 
he left his confinement with a mild and serene coun- 
tenance, as the sun goes forth after a misty spring 
morning. Sorrow was extirpated from his heart, and 
‘his mind was directed to the world; he wished to try 
whether the fickle Goddess having treated him so 
harshly, would again bestow one of her favourable 
smiles. 

He communicated his intention of visiting the 
world, to his bosom friend, who was glad to see him 
in this disposition. “ I cannot offer you any dignity,”’ 
said Waidewuth, “ equal to your rank ; born an inde- 
pendent sovereign as such you ought to live and die, 
and if possible regain your lost estates. The stars 
favour you, and at the spring of your misfortunes you 
will find your future happiness.” Udo prepared for 
his departure, Waidewuth providing him witha bril- 
liant tram. When the day of departure drew near, 
the king commanded a splendid feast where all the 
grandees of the empire were bidden, and which con- 
tinued nine days, amid various amusements. On the 
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last day Waidewuth conducted his guest into a sepa- 
rate apartment to drink with him a confidential 
goblet ; and when the wine had warmed their hearts, 
and the thermometer of confidence had risen by 
degrees, the host took his guest’s hand, and thus 
spoke :— “ One thing more, dear brother, ere we sepa- 
rate. Accept this ring, not as a present but as a loan, 
in token of my boundless friendship ; it will serve for 
any period you may require it; and, listen toa secret 
which will prove to you the amount of my feelings 
and contidence. 

“The whole world believes me to be a sorcerer, still 
I know as little of the black art as a baby, but the 
world always attributes to princes qualities which they 
do not. possess. I have the means of foretelling by 
the stars, but my whole sorcery consists m this ring, 
given me by a sage on his death-bed. It contains a 
small demon, who bears no malice; he is quick, intel- 
ligent and faithful, and can adopt any form his owner 
wishes him to take. It was he who in the shape of 
an empty barrel carried me over the sea. He was 
embodied in the splinter which changed into a hawk 
for your amusement, which returned; to my hand, 
was carried by me to your residence, amused the 
court by his diflerent tricks, and procured me at the 
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same time the reputation ofa wizard. He carried 
me over the sea to England, in the form of a light 
skiff, and returned with me to Mecklenburg, where 
he changed imto a winged horse which carried me 
comfortably on its back to my own country. It was 
he also who went as a scout to bring me information of 
your affairs. By my order, transformed into a light 
zephyr, he directed your ship towards the Amber shore, 
and when the tempest had shattered it, he drew you 
from the water to the sands, and while asleep in the 
fisherman’s hut, carried you on his back to this 
palace.—I would not lose him for half my kingdom 
but, as-you have gained my friendship, I shall give 
him to you on your good faith to use him for a time, 
and when you shall no longer want his services, send 
him back in the form of a hawk with the ring in 
his beak. If you require his assistance, turn the ring 
three times round your finger, towards the right, 
and he will be ready to obey you, and as soon as he 
has done what you desired, turn the ring three times 
to the left, when he will again enter his adamantine 
habitation.” Prince Udo received this token of the 
king’s esteem with the utmost gratitude. He looked at 
the ring and saw through the transparent gem, a 
misty little cloud, which imagination could as easily 
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picture into a little devil with two horns, claws, tail 
and horse leg, as see in the moon a man carrying 
a bundle of sticks on his back. 

Udo, having taken leave of his host in the most 
cordial manner, bent his steps towards Mecklenburg, 
following the advice of his phrophetic entertainer. 
The hermeneutic of common sense could give no bet- 
ter explanation of the source of his misfortunes. He 
determined to maintain there the strictest mcognito, 
and, although it seemed very improbable to him to 
make his fortune at the residence of his vanquisher, 
he wisely refrained from troubling his mind about it, 
and left the solution of this anomaly to time and 
chance. The town of Mecklenburg was the capital 
of the. Obotrites, and the residence of the king; it 
was the European Bagdad or Cairo, regarding its size 
and population, or rather the London and Paris of 
Germany.5 Cruco had raised this town to the height of 
prosperity; he held there a splendid court surrounded 
by all the princes and vassals conquered by his glo- 
rious achievements. He extended the frontiers of his 
empire in an heroic manner, by the force of the strong 
over the weak, and the whole race of the QObo- 
trites obeyed his sceptre; but in spite of all this his 
happiness was notcomplete. He wanted a male heir; 
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the Salic law, then obeyed by all northern nations, pre- 
vented the succession of Obizza, hisonly daughter. The 
king imagined that he had found the means of 
perpetuating the succession in his family, because he 
had stipulated by the pragmatic sanction, that the 
first born son cf his daughter should succeed in the 
government, to whomsoever she was married; but 
the princess had, notwithstanding all her accomplish- 
ments, the fault, so rarely met with in the fair sex, of 
feeling an aversion for the men. She had refused 
the most brilliant offers, and as her father tenderly 
loved her, and would not force her mto a marriage 
where inclination had no part—making love a state 
business, as it had generally been with princesses, 
he at least wished to see her united to one whom she 
loved, but even this wish the young lady would not 
satisfy; her time had not yet arrived, and nature 
seemed to have refused to her the tender feeling she 
so generally lavishes upon her daughters. 

Cruco nearly lost patience, and desiring a successor, 
he was obliged to allow every adventurer to try his 
chance, by besieging the heart of Obizza, promising 
at the same time, the town of Rugen as a reward. 
Such a bait attracted a number of fortune hunters 
from all quarters of the world to win her heart. 
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Obizza was obliged, by her father’s order, to behave 
courteously to them. It would have been a very 
amusing sight for a philosophic observer, to have 
seen the different manceuvres of all those fops trying 
to conquer the invincible heart of the noble lady, 
surrounded like a comet with a dense circle of va- 
pourous atmosphere. Some tried by artifice, others 
by lamention, others by flattery, and some by bold 
attack; but all theirschemes tended only to strengthen 
her aversion for them, and augmented her contempt 
to such a degree, that even an Endymion would 
have failed in making an impression on her heart. 
Udo, in the mean time, arrived at Mecklenburg. 
Not knowing by what name to introduce himself, he 
joined the legion of wooers, and although he was 
struck by the idea of his principality being the 
recompense, he had not the slightest mtention of 
regaining his country bymarrying the king’sdaughter. 
He saw the princess, and she made a deep impression 
upon him ; he felt a charming surprise, his sleep was 
interrupted, he became thoughtful, and in all his 
dreams the Mecklenburgian Grace played the princi- 
pal part: he felt himself attracted by-an irresistible 
power, like that which had rescued him from the 
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depths of the sea, but the crowd of wooers prevented 
the princess from noticing him. 

Till that time he had no occasion to use the 
present of Waidewuth, but now he thought of giving 
employment to the serviceable demon. He formed 
him into the shape of as pretty an Amor as ever the 
imagination of the troubadour Jacobi had formed— 
locking him up in a needle case, with strict injunc- 
tions to perform all the duties of the god of Love to 
the lady who would open it. 

On a beautiful evening, when the court was assem- 
bled in the king’s pleasure garden, a gentle zephyr 
disordered the veil of the princess and she asked for a 
_ pin wherewith to fasten it. Prince Udo immediately 
approached, bent one knee, and presented her the 
golden case, which contained as dangerousa present as 
once Pandora’s box. The princess opened it with- 
out suspicion, when instantly the demon of the ring 
took refuge in her bosom, and wounded her with his 
arrow. Udo retreated full of disquietude, not know- 
ing what would be the result of the demon’s art. 

The next day, he perceived with delight, that the 
eyes of the princess sought him m the crowd of her 
admirers. On the third day, the cunning Aya® 
perceived that a revolution had taken plaee in the 
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heart of the princess, and on the fourth, the court 
began to speak loudly of the extraordinary phenome- 
non; the king himself, secretly informed of the 
event, was highly pleased with his sagacity at finding 
out the right means of attaming his end. He 
lost no time in asking Obizza the state of her 
feelings; it was so little in her power to conceal 
them, that she was obliged to draw the veil over her 
face before confessing that the unknown knight had 
won her heart. 

Udo, to the astonishment of the whole court, 
received his bride Obizza from the hands of the king 
as a man without a name; but the marriage contract 
being signed, the father of the lovely bride inquired 

the name and station of the happy lover, who now 
without restraint, made himself known. . Cruco was 
highly gratified at the opportunity of repaying, with 
interest, the injury he had done to the Prince of 
Rugen. Udo remained at court till the heir to the 
throne, a splendid boy was. born, whom Cruco 
received from the hands of his daughter, and then 
gave his son-in-law leave to depart. As Udo required 
the demon no longer, he sent him back in the form 
of a hawk, with the ring in his beak, feeling the 
utmost gratitude to the demon’s master. 
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Since that time, Demon Amor has formed many 
unions, but he never succeeded so well as with Prince 
Udo and the Princess Obizza of Mecklenburg; for 
generally when he had been the wooer, the sentimental 
pair, while engaged in a domestic quarrel, were 
driven to exclaim, “‘the D 





has united us.” 


END OF THE DEMON OF THE RING. 


NOTES 


TO THE 


DEMON OF THE RING. 


al 


Demon Amor is the name of the German tale now translated 
under the title of the Demon of the Ring. The original name 
might not be understood by some of our readers, for Amor in the 
German language, signifies not only the God of Love, but any 
supernatural being connected with it. The German nomenclature 
of the spiritual world being much more copious than the English, 
we have no appropriate namcs to designate these numerous 
beings. 


NOTE 1. 


In the Ycar 1309, the Baltic and a part of the German Sea were 
strongly shaken by an earthquake, and a considerable tract of the 
northern part of Germany was damaged by the Sea. Rugen, now 
an island, then formed a peninsula, and was much larger than in 
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our days; but by this revolution of the elements, it was torn from 
the continent, partly inundated and reduced to its present dimen- 
sions, less than the third part of its original extent. At that time 
(before 1309) it was inhabited by the Obotrites, one of the Vandalic. 
tribes, who dwelled all along the northern shore of Germany. They 
are already mentioned by several of the Roman writers; and their 
name did not disappear from history until the fourteenth century, 
when they were completely amalgamated with the rest of the 
Germans, Cruco was one of the kings of the Obotrites, and seems 
to have lived in the seventh century. Bruzzia was the ancient 
name of Prussia. It is well known that Amber is found only in 
Prussia, principally near the shores of the Baltic; its coasts, 
therefore, were formerly called the Amber Shore, 


NOTE 2. 


See the Scriptures, 


NOTE 3. 


Geden was the ancient name for Dantzic, which is called in 
Latin, Gedanum ; it is now callcd Gansk in the Polish language, 

Waidewuth was the name of an ancient king of the Prussian 
Venedians, (Wenden) called in the language of the country, 
Wittewulf, According to tradition, he was a great sorcerer and 
magician, and his twelve sons are said to have given their names 
to the Prussian provinces. 
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NOTE 4. 


Walhalla, the heaven or paradise of nearly all the ancient people 
of the North, where they placed the souls of all heroes and pious 
men after death. 


NOTE 5. 


Mecklenburg, formerly bearing the Greek name Megalopolis, 
(great town) has since given its name to the whole of that country. 
It is said to have been once as large as Rome, and on its ruins, 
they tell, the town of Strelitz was built. 


NOTE 6. 


Aya, is an oriental name for a chambermaid or duenna. 


THE END. 
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